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For the Companion. 


LITTLE RUTH. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

We now open a darker and more mysterious 
chapter in the life of little Ruth. It opens in 
September, just two months later than the glow- 
ing July afternoon, when I first saw her bright 
face in the corn-field. 

Circumstances had detained me at Belair. 
Aunt Jenny, the housekeeper, had been com- 
pelled to go toa sick sister in one of the upper 
parishes, and Mr. Lyle entreated me to remain 
with his little daughter Ruth until her return. 

I did not set out with the zeal of a reformer to 
amend the errors of the little one’s home train- 
ing; for somehow Ruth, with her petulant out- 
bursts, her sweet, unselfish ways, her obstinate 
will, had crept, faults and all, so far into my 
heart, that reproof gave me more pain than it 
did the child. 

She was more ignorant of Scriptural teachings 
than most children of her age. But she always 
said her simple little prayers with solemn fervor, 
and that great, generous, self-sacrificing nature 
of hers seemed almost to absorb Christian truths, 
without knowing anything of the written Chris- 
tian gospel. I did my best to teach her the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Messiah’s divine mis- 
sien upon egrth. She understood it, I think, as | 
no child ever did before. Children thrill and | 
weep at the agony of Gethsemane and the Mood 
of Calvary. Childish terrors are awakened at 
the terrible picture of pain and anguish, but my 
little Ruth reserved her tears for the bursting of 
the bonds of death at the sepulchre. They were 
joyful tears for the triumph, for the redemption 
of mankind, She clasped her hands and cried,— 

“O, how glad Jesus must have been that he 
conld bear such pain to save man!” 

I cannot say, either, that I worked any change 
in Ruth’s tomboy propensities. She tore her 
clothes, rode wild colts, climbed trees and hen 
roosts, with an utter disregard of all propriety. 
She became more obedient, save in particular 
cases, When she was forbidden to go to the sick | 
bed of any of the Inborers on the place. 
“T begin to believe it’s a mania with that child,” | 
said Mr, Lyle, one day. “Where do you think I 








found her? Old Moll has drank herself into a! 


wife and two. children are down with fever? It! 
is early to say it, but I think there is every | 
symptom of yellow fever. Fortunately the quar- | 
ters are far from the house. We must burn tar 
and pine knots in the yard, and use other disin- 
fectants. Above all things Ruti must not stir 
from the yard. Do you hear, pet?” 

Yes, she heard, but answered by another ques- 
tion. 

“Who’s goin’ to’tend Uncle Jim and all on 
’em ?”? 

“Don’t trouble your little head about that. 
Plenty of good nurses.” 

She got off his knee gravely. 

“Come, Cousin Marie, let’s go make soup, and 
custard, and tamarind water for poor Jim.” 

“Indulge her in all those notions,” said her 
father, as she walked ont; “it will keep her busy. 
Of course yellow fever paticnts don’t want soup 
and stuff, but pretend to send it to them by 
Alick. You know he’s had the fever.” 

Two days passed. Ruth was restless from the 
conifinement, and had it not been for the messes 
she was allowed to cook, and which she fancied 


fit of delirium tremens, and there was Ruth, ! were doing a world of good to the patients, I 


holding a bag of pounded ice to the old hag’s | 


head. What is going to become of her?” 

The yellow fever, that fall, raged in New Or- 
leans with unparalleled malignity. We could hear 
of its slow, steady approach in the country par- 
ishes,and it was of a type which affected ne- 
froes as fatally as whites,—a rare thing, for this 
scourge of the white man in Louisiana, becomes 
to the African a common bilious fever, yielding 
readily to remedies. 

What with the daily death-list of New Orleans, 
embracing the names of many friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the painful suspense with which 
we watched the fatal steps of the Destroyer 


at Belair, 

Mr. Lyle and myself both had had the disease, 
though creoles of Louisiana, and so, to a certain 
extent, were safe from it. But we dreaded be- 
yond measure to have it reach Belair. After the 
war, abont forty unacclimated laborers had been 
engaged on it, and even the old servants had 
Never been exposed to the disease. Besides 
there was Ruth, precious little Ruth, whose 
brown head was dearer to her father than all his 
broad acres, and the world beside. And so we 
watched and waited. 

One morning, about the middle of September, 
Mr. Lyle entered the breakfast room from his 
early ride, looking pale and troubled. 

“Papa, what is the matter?” cried Ruth, quick 
to note every change in the beloved face. 

He did not immediately answer, but bent down 
and kissed her fondly. 

“Do you know,” he said to me, “that Jim, his 





don’t think I could have kept her in the house. 
The morning of the third day was foggy, and 
Ruth wiped the window glasses to look out. 

“Ah!” she sighed; “aint it hateful to be 
cooped up! If papa would only let us go and 
nuss all the poor sick people yonder! Wouldn’t 
we have the beautifullest time tendin’ em, and 
gettin’ ’em all well?” 

“Why, Jake! what’s the matter?” as our old 
acquaintance rushed headlong into the room and 
under the lounge. 

“They’re arter me, Miss Ruth, Alick and all! 


| They wouldn’t let me come in de gate, and I 
; | crept troo de hedge.” 
drawing near, we were asad household enough | 


“Get up this minute and out of here!”’ I cried. 


| “Rath, your father forbade any one to come 
“I must tell her, ma’am,” as he crept out and 
| stood in the door, 


from the quarters.” 


| “Miss Ruthy, Uncle Jim and allis gone dead, 


‘and dere’s ten more down wid de feber; and 
gran’mam she’s tuck, and she keeps a hollerin’ 

, and a hollerin’ for you. And O Miss Ruthy, 

| I’m s0 scared, and she sont me for you!” 

| Mr. Lyle came up behind, and seized him by 
, the shoulder. 

“Who let this boy in?” he cried. “The fever 
is raging in the cabin where he lives. Out of 
here, sir!”? and he gave hima push which sent 
him into the yard. 

He walked straight across the room and took 
his little danghter in his arms, half crazed with 
the thonght of her peril. She struggled to the 
ground, and then burst into a passion of tears. 


LITTLE RUTH, 


SS 


nussed me, and tends to me all the time! Papa, I 
will goto my mammy! She’s callin’ me, and she 
wants me, and nobody can tend her like me.” 

Mr. Lyle groaned in despair. | 

*T tell you, Ruth, she has the best of care. I 
go there constantly myself, and sce that she has 
every attention. Does Ruthy not love papa, that 
she tries to vex and worry him like this?” 

“Papa, I loves you bestest; but sposin’ you 
was sick, and a cruel man wouldn’t let me nuss 
you. O,my mammy, my poormammy! I must 
go to her!” 

In his terror and distress, Mr. Lyle, like many 
other men, grew harsh and angry. 

“You obstinate child!” and at his voice Ruth 
looked up with a scared look in her tearful eyes, 
“You shan’t go! and I will punish you severely 
if you make the attempt! Lock her up in her 
room, Marie, until that stubborn spirit of hers 
learns to obey.” 

There was no weeping now. Between surprise 
and indignation, the child was motionless while 
her father spoke. She then walked up to me, 
and took my hand. 

“Come, Cousin Marie, and lock me up, as papa 
told you.” 

At the foot of the steps she paused and turned 
towards her father, who stood, wretched and ir- 
resolute, in the middle of the room. 

“IT forgives you, papa; but I’m goin’ to be 
locked up, and I won’t eat no dinner, and I’m 
goin’ to be wretcheder than I ever was.” 

She marched up the steps with her head in the 
air, and when we reached her room, threw her- 
self on the bed, with her face to the wall, and 
not a word would she utter. I did not know what 
to do with the strange child. I read her a long 
lecture on the duty of obedience to parents, and 
submissiveness. At its close she half turned her 
head towards me, and said,— 

“Read in my Scripture stories, bout the poor 
man ’mong the thieves.” 

I understood that she meant the tale of the 
good Samaritan, and I read it toher. She raised 
herself on her elbow, in interested attention. 

“Do you think, Cousin Marie, the good Sa- 
maritan had a papa? And if the poor wounded 
man called him and called him, and his papa 
told him not to go, and he *beyed his papa and 
didn’t go, and the poor man died, do you think 
Jesus would have called him good?” 

I tried to disentangle the problem, and to show 
her the difference between children subject to 
their parents’ will, and grown-up people, whose 
sense of right and wrong was sufficient guide. 


Mr. Lyle stopped at the door on his way to 
dinner, and looked in. 

“Poor little darling! Asleep, is she? How i+ 
hurt me to utter a harsh word this morning; but 
go she could not, you know. Come to dinnci, 
Marie. Don’t lock the door. The little bird 
must not feel that she is caged when she wakes 
up.” 

Dinner was unusually long, for some un2x<- 
pected guests dropped in, They took their de- 
parture immediately afterward, however, and 
the last was hardly out of the door when M:, 
Lyle hastened up stairs, saying, anxiously, as he 
passed me,— 

“The child is sleeping too long.” 

I walked up leisurely behind him; but before 
T reached Ruth’s room, he was standing on the 
threshold, and the moment I saw his ghastly 
face I knew pretty well what had happened. 

“She’s gone! Of course to that pest house! 
O, my little one!” wringing his hands in the ex- 
tremity of despair. “Why did I let you leave 
my sight one minute?” 

With rapid steps he passed through the park, 
and I followed him as fast as my trembling limbs 
would carry me. I knew that as far as the child 
was concerned, five minutes’ exposure to the pol- 
luted atmosphere would work as much mischief 
as twenty-four hours. 

Before we reached the cabin that horrible, 
pungent yellow fever odor, like nothing else on 
earth, came wasted to us, mixed with the per- 
fume of the roses and jasmines which bordered 
the park. [ grew faint and sick, remembering a 
lovely autumn day in the long-past years, when 
the fiend’s breath mingled with the heavy per- 
fume of gardemas and oleanders, as I looked 
upon a beloved face growing rigid in death, 

What ascene for our anxious eyes, as we en- 
tered the open door. Neither groaning nor toss« 
ing, the old woman lay, with eyes wide open, 
over which the death-film was gathering. With 
the long, shuddering breaths which came at in- 
tervals, the black vomit would ooze from her 
mouth, and Ruth, our Ruth, sitting on the bed, 
was wiping it from her lips. 

Mr. Lyle turned angrily to the nurse, who sat 
on the other side of the bed. 

“What did you mean by allowing 
come in?” 

“Indeed, sir,’’ said the woman, in a low voice, 
“T just tried to put her out by foree; but unless 
Thad hurt her, I could do nothing.” 

Half crazed, he made a step towards the bed; 
but Ruth raised her head, and without speaking, 
| looked at him. No one ever saw such a look ou 
a baby face before. Desperate, determined, sor- 
rowful, she clutched the pillow, as much as to say 
that force would be required to take her away. 

Mr. Lyle groaned aloud. 

“Tt will soon be over now, Marie, and I sup- 
pose all the mischief is already done. We will 
let her alone.” 

The old woman, though dying, was not delir- 
ious, and quite conscious of the presence of her 
nursling. Those great, wide, awful eyes never 
left the beautiful face bending above them. A 
few low, broken sentences dropped from her stiff 
lips at intervals. 

“Ise goin’, honey; de shinin’ trone ready for 
you—de gold slippers—de white robe—and your 
ole mammy a sailin’ on de ole ship of Zion. 
Sing it, honey.” 

Ruth did not think of refusing, though she 
was evidently choking down her sobs. Sucha 
poor, broken little wail it was! 


the child to 


“Tis de good old ship of Zion, and she’s sailin’ front 
de sliore, 
O, sing glory hallelujah! 
She’s borne a many a thousand, and she’ll bear a 
many a more, 
O, sing”’— 


Hush, Ruth, for old mammy has sailed away 





It did not seem to impress her; for in the midst 
of my lecture came a heart-breaking wail. 





“O, my mammy! my goed ole mammy! what 


“O, my mammy! my poor, good ole mammy!”’ | 
and then the flood-gates of her grief were opencd, ' 
and she wept and sobbed herself to sleep. 


beyond the hearing of your voice, or any other 
; mortal sound. 

Mr. Lyle sprang forward, as at the last line he 
saw a slight convulsion pass over the old wom- 
'an's face, which gettled into the grimness of 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


death. "He seized Ruth in his arms, who, giving | covers her remains. In fact no monument at all, 
one glance into the still face beside her, suffered | for the green mosses and the flowers she loved 
her father to bear her away. She did not cry or | best are planted ona raised bed over her. At 
sob, but laid her head on his shoulder, as if over- | the head is the bud of a marble lily fallen from 
tired and resting. the stalk, and the only inscription on the head- 
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his first patron, meaning to offer it mainly at) and was recently found in possession of Pierye 
poor-looking houses, | Mallet, who lives on Lapeyrouse Street. He ye. 

One might have thought him Biddy’s long-lost | fused to surrender the bird, claiming that he 
Pat come to life again, by the joy she manifested | purchased it, and will not give it up unless paiq 
at seeing him. Her joy was increased when she| an extravagant price. The Sisters have there 


The poor man did not reprove her for her dis- 
obedience, he only said,-— 
“My little daughter 

wretched.” 
“fam sorry, papa, to make you sorry,’’—her 


has made her papa 


tones were full of weariness,—“‘but you see I hag | 


togotomy mammy. I did try to bey you, pa- 
pa, deed I did; but something just made me go 
right up to mammy’s. Maybe I was half asleep 
when I started, for I seemed to wake right up by 
her bed.” 

He did not answer, but clasped her to him. 

‘After all, Marie,””—he spoke cheerfully, “per- 
haps [am making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. Children don’t contract the disease as eas- 
ily as grown persons. Even supposing Ruth 
does take the fever, why, what on earth is yel- 
low fever when you’re prepared for it, and have 
good nurses? Iam such a consummate idiot, as 
far as this child is concerned!” 

So we tried to talk hopefully and with tem- 
pered cheerfulness, not allowing the skeleton to 
intrude upon our thoughts. Ruth herself, though 
very still, gave way to no outbursts of grief. 
Her eyes wore a strangely expectant look, as if 
she was looking for some one, or something 
which had not arrived. 

“T don’t feel like cryin’,’”’ she said to me, “for 
you know mammy said she was goin’ to sail on 
the ship of Zion, and that’s bound right for 
heaven, aint it? Seems to me, cousin, that before 
mammy gets quite there she’s goin’ to send me 
some word, You know she loves me so much!”’ 

Two days passed. On the morning of the 
third, when I entered Ruth’s little room to wak- 
en her, I found her flushed, and complaining of 
head and back. Her father came up, and the 
first glance told him that the child was stricken 
with the terrible malady. But he spoke lightly 
and gaily to the little patient, promising her al- 
most Aladdin’s wonderful lamp if she would 
take the medicine the doctor would prescribe 
when he came. 

What use to dwell on the days of illness, with 
their alternations of hope and fear, which would 
raise us to the extreme of joy, and sink us ina 
gulf of despondency. The child was strong and 
stout, and of exuberant vitality—just such a 
system as the yellow fever clutches with most 
ferocity. The fight is long and painful when 
the citadel of life refuses to surrender, and so 
our little Ruth was tortured by pain and deliri- 
um, every hour growing weaker. 

But alas, and alas! On the third day came the 
usually fatal sign,—the black vomit,—and the 
little one grew easier, though she still wandered 
in her ceaseless talk, O, cruel journeys which 
we took with her in spirit through her old fa- 
miliar haunts, among the mossy hills, and be- 
side the little creek which ran through Belair! 
Now she was with Jim, in Cotton Wood Hollow, 
and now in the cabin of the sick, nursing them, 
and cooking little messes to tempt invalid pal- 
ates. Generally there, yes, generally there, 
where most of her innocent young life had been 
spent,—busy, active, unselfish, the little soul 
was running on its errands of merey, whilst the 
poor, racked body lay chained to the bed. 

“[L want you, papa, to put your arms round 
me. I’m goin’ to be the bestest girl in the world, 
and you're goin’ to build a sick house for the 
colored folks. Tie up Jim’s finger, papa; he 
hurt it t’other day, and T want, I want’’— 

She dropped into a doze, but wakened up with 
a start, and tried to clap her feeble hands. 

“O, [sees her, my own mammy, a sailin’ up; 
and she aint dead, papa. O, beautiful! beanti- 
ful! My mammy! my ownliest mammy!” And 
with a convulsive start and a joyful ery, little 
Ruth set off on her blessed journey, for the mes- 
sage had come. 

Precious little busy hands, so still now, that 
we folded on the quiet breast, in what part of 
God's kingdom have you taken up your unfin- 
ished work? Glancing little feet, which went to 
and fro unceasingly on your errands of charity 
and merey, in what street of the New Jerusa- 
lem have you put on the golden slippers which 
your mammy saw in her death vision? Ah, lit- 
tle life, so full of the grand possibilities which 
time can develope! 
tainty of immortality should come to you before 
a stain should mar the fair white page? 

I visited the Attakapas not long ago, and my 
steps soon led me to her grave. Her father left 
the country immediately after her death, a few 
years ago, and is still a wanderer. The last 
heard of him he was on the eve of setting off on 
one of those arctic explorations, which too often 
end in death and disaster. 

It isa simple little monument enough which 


stone, “Little Ruth.” heard what was in the bag. 











It is a very little grave, but large enough to 
hold the blighted life of one strong man, and the 
pain and sorrow of the many poor dependents to 
whom she brought comfort and healing. 

*“Euthanasia,’—a happy death it must be! 
which takes such a child from sin and soil, to | 
blossom into perfect life in the gardens of para- 
dise. | 

“rr” - 





For the Companion. | 
WILLING TO DO ANYTHING. 

A bright, handsome boy, who had just lost his 
father, and with him all means of support, had | 
tried long and in vain for a place in a store. 

It had cost him a fierce struggle to leave the 
High school, where he had been one of the best 
scholars, but his mother was ill, he was her only 
child, and their little home was their sole pos- 
session; so that it seemed a necessity, and he was 
willing to do anything for her support. 

Hoping for business in the opening spring, he 
at length, in despair, set off to try his fortune at 
peddling light articles from door to door. 

First he tried stationery, ruled, plain, embossed, 
pink, blue, green, tinted and white. But the la- 
dies either would not see him, or they had more 
stationery than they wanted; and the servants— 
when he tried the lower doors—did not care to 
buy more than three sheets of paper and three 
envelopes out of three different packages. This 
was a failure. 

Then he tried fancy articles, — perfumery, 
cheap jewelry, fancy fans and the like. But 
people who had plenty of money “did not buy 
such things at-the door;’’ and others said “the 
times were too hard to buy anything but articles 
that are absolutely needed.” 

This business was not only unprofitable, but 
also most distasteful to our high-spirited young 
hero; but he would not sit still. He would try 
this till he found something better. He had re- 
solved to try. 

One day an irate Bridget, vexed at the trouble 
he gave her by ringing the bell, cried, “No, we 
doesn’t want any such trash. It'll nather save 
our sowls, nor yet our bodies. G’lang wid ye!” 

“[’m sorry to trouble you,” said the bright- 
eyed boy, with scarlet cheeks. 

This civility softened Biddy’s heart, and smil- 
ing on him, she cried, “Heaven bliss yer bright 
eyes! I wish I had a wash-tub full o’ money, 
and I'd throw it all away on yer trash to see ye 
smile. This house is full and running over with 
finger-rings and fans, and everything but rat- 
p’ison! O dear lad, my heart’s just broke er- 
tirely with them same villains. They eats up 
my bread and cake, and last night, when all was 
locked up that they ought to eat,—if they were 
civilized creatures,—didn’t they dig a great hole 
in my watherfall, as ye’ll see if ye look on my 
head,—I havin’ just left it down stairs to rest 
my head. Faith, I’d give a hape of me own 
money for something to revinge myself on them 
scoundrels!” 

“I’m very sorry for you, and when I have rat- 
poison to sell, I'll call on you,” said Harry, with 
asmile. “Good-morning.” 

“Heaven love yer bright eyes! 
woman ye calls mother! I lost my boy, and my | 
heart’s broke after him!”’ cried Biddy, in plain- 
tive tones. 


Happy’s the | 


you'd be come again.” 


| and ye watch that nobody steals the silver while 


| guard the treasures of the dining-room. 


fore instituted a suit in the second justice’s coup 
“Wait till I call my young lady!” she cried. | to recover their bird. The parrot speaks Germay 
“She promised me she’d buy some jewelry when | fluently, and its owners claim that they will haye 
| no difficulty in proving their property. Upon the 

“No, don’t call her, please,” said Harry. “I | trial the bird is to be brought into court to telj 
have no jewelry to-day, and don’t want to see| what he knows about kidnapping. The bird jg 
ladies. I’m calling at lower doors now with rat-| well known to the pupils who attend school gt 
poison.” the convent, and it is said that a test of identig. 

“Well, then, let me run up for some money;! cation will consist in the bird’s obedience to g 
certain sign known only to its rightful owners, 
I’m gone;’’ and she darted off as fast as her huge 
proportions would allow, leaving a stranger to 


—_——+or—__——_- 


For the Companion. 


; _ | THE MYSTERY OF A HENCOOP, 

Harry wished when he heard two persons in- By Robert W. Welch 
stead of one coming down that he could run off, team be eee : oy Ber ; 
this seemed such mean business. But a sudden | ;44» San eee ee 
flight would have made him seem like a thief. 
So he straightened himself up and tried to look 
very brave. 

When the door opened, two young faces flushed 
up, and each of them said, ““O!” 

The young lady was in the same Sabbath 
school with him, she being teacher of a class of 
little boys, while he was in a Bible class of al- 
most young men. He knew her name, and what 
her father’s business was; and he always received | ens, I hope?” 
asmile and a bow from her when they met * “Yes, sir; they are gone,—every one of them.” 


“Can’t understand what, Mr. Parker?’ I inquired, 
interrupting the soliloquy he was holding at the door 
of his hennery. 

L had not found him in his study, and Mrs. Parker 
had told me to seek him there. 

“QO, it is you, is it?” said he, proffering his hand, 
“TI am glad to see you. Here’s a mystery I can’t un- 
fathom. I want to know what has become of my 
chickens.”’ 

“Why, Mr. Parker, you have not lost your chick- 











sociables and picnics. “You don’t mean that splendid brood of Malays 
“O, you are not the one Biddy called me down | you showed me a day or two since 7 ; 
to see?” she asked in surprise. | a es, sir; that is just what 1 ay ee —" 
“Yes, ma’am, Iam sorry to say Iam. I had| str. ae, eee ee va 
ides OF niestine axe cnet meow. ait ert obtained a liberal education at the expense of his 
a ees sarees - shang | digestion, and was now paying the penalty. Out of 
course, I need not be ashamed of trying to help | respect to his infirmity, he was perforce a vegetari- 
my mother, and’’-- jan. The only exception he allowed himself to strict 
We need not wonder if this high-spirited lad | vegetable diet was fresh eggs; and he had found, 
gh-sp | Veg gi 
choked, and found it hard to go on. | by woful experience, that the only way to have 
“No, you need not,” said the sensible, kind- | fresh eggs was to keep hens. 
hearted young lady; “and no one whose opinion | This was how he came to have a ee. Having 
is worth having will despise you for it—if it ig | Once started his hennery, it was the most natural 
Che beat thine vou can do: tut ix it 60?” thing in the world for him to make it a good one. 
Fe iat iar we ee He did everything well. Indeed, that was part of 
Harry’s face turned scarlet, and the young} };, religion 
lady, pitying him very much, sat down by him} fe had taken great pains recently to procure some 
and said, “I’m afraid you are in trouble. Now | genuine Malay eggs, and the favorite old hen har- 
talk to me just as if I were your grown up sister, | ing done her part in hatching out nine genuine Ma- 
and perhaps I can help you.” | lay chickens, Parson Parker was as happy as apoy. 
“No, Miss L., you cannot,” replied Harry. | On the morning of which I am speaking, he had 
“[’m not sure of that. Ican doa great many | Qe Out, as usual, — — perpen 
things you never heard of. Have you left school lays, and found to his dis ay that they were allo 
Oe i ‘ ‘ . i them missing. They were six days old that very 
since your father’s death ?” asked the kind lady. morning , 
Then Harry told her the whole story,—of the | “1 declare!” said he, “I can’t understand it!” 
great necessity there was for his earning money, 


| Neither could I understand it. Everybody loved 
and of the persistent and ineffectual efforts he Mr. Parker. He was a good man, if ever a good 
had made to do so. 








Harry bowed, and the door closed behind him. 

When the young daughter of the house went | 
into the kitchen to give some order (for the | 
mother had recently died) she found her brave | 
helper in tears, and heard the cause of her woe. 

“O, dear heart, there’s been such a jewel of a 
lad here sellin’ jewelry, fans, and like trash; and | 
spoke that civil, and looked that pitiful at me, | 
that it’s just brought back my own blissed Pat, 
as died in the ’ospital four year agone, and would 
ha’ been just like him if he'd lived till this day. 





O, this lad was just a beauty of a boy! 
ye could ’a’ seen him.” 

“IT wish I could, Biddy,’ replied the young | 
lady; “but don’t stop to cry over him now. Next | 
time he comes, call me, and I’ll buy a brass ring | 
and chain of him. There’s to be compay to-day, | 


I wish 


|} and T came down to talk with you about dinner.” 
Was it not best that the cer- | 


Poor Harry trudged round for another week | 


| with his “trash,” as Biddy called his merchan- 


dise, and hardly made money enough to pay for 
the wear of his boots. He was getting heartily 
sick of the effort to keep busy and earn a little | 
till spring should open. by 

One day his eye fell on the advertisement of | 


_ an article for exterminating Biddy’s foes, and he | 


struck out a new line of business. He carried | 


| back his “trash,” filled his leather bag with bot- 
| 
| tles wrapped up and labelled, and sought her as’ the sisters of St. Boniface Convent disappeared, ' vided a so-called “cottage pudding.” If that cottag® 


man lived. It was not possible that there could be 
“Well, leave as much of that stuff in your bag anybody wicked enough to steal from him. Or, ai- 


mitting the contrary, what thief would think of tak- 
ing away nine chickens, only six days old? Whit 
would they be good for without the old hen to take 
care of them? 

“They were not stolen, Mr, Parker, I am very sure 
of that.” 

“So am I.” 

“And it is no fox’s work, for he would have taken 


as Biddy wants, carry the rest back for some 


disabled soldier to sell, and come here this even- | 


ing and see my father. If there’s any situation 
vacant in this city, father can help you into it,” 
she said. 

Those kind words were worth more to Harry 


than gold found in the street would have been; | 


for it was honest work the boy wanted, and not | larger game.” 


charity. 

He supplied Biddy with what she wanted from 
his bag, carried the surplus back to the “manu- 
facturer,”’ as the man called himself, and went 
home with a light heart to his mother. He could 
scarcely speak for joy. 

That evening, neatly dressed, and feeling far 
more like himself than in the morning, he was 
ushered into the fine parlors of Mr. L. Whata 
change there was in his feelings from that hour 
in the morning when he tapped, timid and blush- 
ing, at the door of Biddy’s domain! 

He was met as a gentlemanly boy by the gen- 
tleman of the house, who, after questioning him 
closely as to his ability and his habits, engaged 
him as an entry clerk in his own store, at a salary 
of three hundred dollars for the first year. 

The merchant was greatly pleased, for he liked 
boys who were willing to “do anything.” 

Harry’s ambition would hardly suffer him to 
sleep. He longed to be entering goods, and bus- 
tling about the store in the interests of his kind 
patron. He thought day would never dawn; but 
like all other days, it did dawn; and Harry set 
out on his business career with a full determina- 
tion to do his best for both his employer and his 
mother. 

Time, I am sure, will show that the boy who 
was willing to sell even rat-poison rather than 
be idle or beg, will make a noble, honorable mer- 
chant. Harry says, “If I ever get ahead myself, 
I'll help poor boys who are looking for places in 
every way in my power.” 

- eo 
A PARROT 


SUIT. 


The New Orleans Picayune tells of a curions | 


suit that is to come off in that city. 


About six months ago, a parrot belonging to! 





“Certainly,” said Mr. Parker. 

“Nor was it a dog or cat, for there would hare 
been feathers or blood.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Parker. 

“And it could hardly have been a weasel or mt. 
Such a small thief wouldn’t have eaten the whole 
nine in one night.” 

“JT should think not,’ said Mr. Parker. “I am 
quite nonplussed.”’ 

I quite agreed with him that it was a mystery be 
yond present explanation, and when I came awiy 
the opinion expressed was that nothing could ke 
done but to wait. 

Thad not been gone long, however, when young 
Dr. Blaisdell called on the minister. Mle is an itt- 
pulsive, good-hearted fellow, without much judg- 
ment, and he at once advised traps and a night 
watch. 

“Depend on it, there’ll be other fowls missing 
from your hennery if you don’t take care,” said he. 
“Tt was either man or brnte that did it. Whichever 
it was, the thief may come again. Have the plac 
watched, or set your trap, and if it’s fox, dog, cat 
weasel, you'll soon know it. If it was a man,! 
should like no better fun than to shoot him withs 
charge of rock salt.”’ 

“Well, doctor,” said our minister, “ I have no ob 


jection to traps. I’ll send fora couple this after- 
* 


noon; but as for the watch, it don’t seem worth the 
while, and besides, I hardly feel like paying 9 ™"™ 
for watching my hencoop.” 

“Tut, tut! quoth the enthusiastic doctor, “Yo 
leave that matter tome. I’ll see that the place® 
watched,—with your permission.” 

Permission was somewhat hesitatingly given, and 
the doctor went away. He found time that day" 
engage the services of two young men, who, for the 
fun of the thing, were quite willing, as the weather 
was fine, to spend a night watching the ministers 
hencoop. : 

Now it so happened that Mr. Parker entertainel 
at dinner a couple of clergymen from an adjoining 
town, and in honor of the event, Mrs. Parker pr 
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pudding had been the simple affair which its name 
indicates, this little story would have had a very dif- 
ferent sequel. But it proved, in fact, a sort of culi- 
nary “wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing.” Parson Parker's 
pesetting weakness was cottage pudding. 

“Wife,” he said, when Mrs. Parker had served the 
ouests, “do you think a little of that pudding would 
hurt me? It seems to me it does not look so rich as 
usual.” 

«J don’t know, Edward,” replied the indulgent 
wife. “You might try a little and see.” 

So the minister tried a little, and then a little 
more, and the result of the trial was, that when 
night came he could not sleepa wink. He tossed 
and turned, grew nervous and cross, but the cottage 
pudding was inexorable. It hada good right to be 
digested, and it would not be put off. 

When midnight sounded from the meeting-house 
clock, the parson gave up in despair. 

“Wife,” said he, “this pudding is killing me. I 
must go out and walk. Exercise would ease this 
distress in my stomach.” 

Mrs. Parker did not oppose her husband. She 
was rather glad to see him dress himself for a walk, 
for she had thus far succeeded little better than he 
in wooing sleep, so constant had been the thrashings 
and groanings. 

«I would, Edward,” she said. 
best thing you can do.” 

So the parson put on his clothes, and “dupped his 
chamber door,”’ found his hat and cane in the hall, 
and went out into the moonlight. He stopped short 
atthe front gate. It had just occurred to him that 
Dr. Blaisdell’s promised watchers might be on duty. 

“I wonder if they are there?” said he to himself. 
«['ll go and see.” 

So he walked slowly towards his hen-yard. 

The watchmen for the night were Tommy Varney, 
the apothecary’s clerk, and Mr. Edward Saunders, a 
West Point Cadet, who was at home for a few weeks’ 
vacation. They were old cronies, and had often, in 
days gone by, killed time together of a night in ways 
less profitable, Iam sure, than watching ministers’ 
hencoops. As this was their first leisure in company 
after two years’ separation, we may be sure they did 
not find the sentinel business at all dull. 

Ambushed in a sly place, with an ample supply of 
refreshments, and with a gun between them, loaded 
with rock salt, in accordance with Dr. Blaisdell’s 
advice, they chatted and told stories in whispers, 
and ate and drank,—I should be sorry to suspect it 
was anything stronger than coffee that Tom Varney, 
the apothecary’s clerk, brought with him in that 
twelve-ounce flask. I should be sorry to say that the 
after-doings of the young men that night left it 
doubtful whether they were not themselves loaded 
with something worse than the rock salt they had 
putin their guns. But I must tell the whole story, 
and let the reader judge for himself. 

Well, Ned Saunders, the West Point cadet, had 
just taken a pull at that twelve-ounce flask, and was 
handing it to Tommy, when there fell upon his ear 
the sound of footsteps. He tucked the bottle away 
inahurry, and seized the gun. Both watchers now 
listened intently, peering out among the shadows in 
the direction of the suspicious sound. 

Meanwhile the parson advanced towards the hen- 
coop, looking on all sides for his watchmen. 

“See how carefully he peeps about,” whispered 
Saunders. 

Seeing no watchmen, the parson thought, “Per- 
haps they are inside. I'll go in, at any rate, and ex- 
amine my traps.”” 

He opened the door, and went inside. The traps 
were undisturbed. But where were the men Dr. 
Blaisdell had promised ? 

“Pretty watchers, indeed!” thought Mr. Parker. 
“Probably the doctor forgot, though, or concluded 
not to send them.” 

He came out into the moonlight, and started for 
the street. 

“He’s| got a hen, Ned,” said Tommy. “My, how 
sly he wrung her neck! Now let him have it!” 

Saunders needed no second prompting. He took 
good aim at the hen-stealer’s legs, and pulled the 
trigger. ‘Bang!’ went the shot-gun, and down 
Went the parson. 

“We've caught you now, old fellow!” shouted the 
young men, as they rushed upon their victim. 


“We'll teach you to steal chickens from the min- 
ister!”” 


“I think that is the 


“Get out your rope, Thomas, and let’s tie him 
fast. That's the first thing to be done.” 

The rope was immediately forthcoming, and inas- 
much as the parson had fallen directly upon his face, 
with his hands at his side, it was but the work of a 
few seconds “to bind him limb and limb.” 

“Now, Thomas, go and tell Mr. Parker that we’ve 
caught the thief. Tell him not to stop to brush his 
hair, but to come right down.” 

Tommy ran off to the house as fast as his legs could 
take him, and left Saunders alone with the prisoner. 
“Well, old boy, how do you feel in your mind, ch?” 

There was no response. Indeed, the prisoner had 
fainted with fright and pain, and did not rouse till 
Saunders repeated the question, this time emphasiz- 
oa by a lively poke in the ribs with the toe of his 

t. 


“How do you feel in your mind, old boy? Come, 
Speak up !”? 
“Where am I?” faintly inquired the parson. 


“Well, that’s good fora hen-thief! Where do you 
think you are?” 


“Lam not a thief,” replied the parson, gradually 
Tecovering his senses. 
“Notathief? That’s ungracions, anyhow. What 


were you doing in Parson Parker’s hen-coop at this 
time of night?” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





«Why, I am Parson Parker myself.” 

Mr. Ned Saunders almost shouted with laughter. 
‘Tomuny,” said he, as the latter came back, breath- 
less with running, “what do you think this old fel- 
low says? He says he is Parson Parker himself.” 

“And so lam,” groaned the unhappy man. 

“That’s a fact,’’ said Tommy, recognizing with 
horror the voice of his minister. “It is Mr. Parker. 
You've shot the minister, Ned. Mrs. Parker said he 
had gone out to walk, and here’’"— 

“For pity’s sake, undo these ropes!’ cried the still 
prostrate parson. “O, how my legs burn!” 

Without a word, the astounded and mortified 
young man untied the ropes and tenderly bore Mr. 
Parker to his bed. It was a fortnight before he 
left it. 

One day the front door- bell rang with a jerk. 
Mrs. Parker herself hurried to answer it. There 
stood Mr. Alphonso Nutter. 

“Can I see Mr. Parker?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Come right this way.” And Mrs. Par- 
ker led the gentleman into the presence of her suf- 
fering husband. 

“Good-day, Mr. Parker. 
disabled.” 

“Ah, how do you do, Mr. Nutter?” 

“I’ve heard the whole story, Mr. Parker, and I 
have come to explain the mystery.” 

“What?” said the miuister, with a start. 

“The mystery about your chickens.” 

“Indeed!” 

“T am just home from New York; have been gone 
since last Tuesday. The day I went, I called here just 
before sunset on my,way to the depot to take the night 
train. Ithought you might have an errand for me in 
the city. But I couldn’t find anybody at home. I was 
just knocking at the back door when I spied Billy, 
your little son, making out! of the hen-coop as if he 
was up to some mischief. I thought I had best sec 
what was going on. So I ran after him, and came up 
just in season to see him toss a little chicken over 
into the hog-pen. 

« ¢What are you doing, Billy?’ I asked. 

“ «Feeding the pigs,’ says he. 

“T looked over into the pen, and, sure enough, the 
swine were finishing up the last of their meal. 

“*Billy Parker, you ought to be whipped,’ says I. 

“ «What for?’ says he. 

“T saw it was of no use to reason with him, and as 
the whistle sounded just then below Half-Mile Cut, 
I had to hurry away. I think there can be no doubt 
where your chickens all went to, Mr. Parker. If I 
had even dreamed of such a misfortune as this, I 
wouldn’t have left town without telling you for the 
world.” 

“Wife, where is Billy?” said the minister. 


Sorry, sorry to see you 


bling, to his father’s bedside. 


sir,” but he caught sight of Mr. Nutter, and hung 
his head. 

“Tell me this instant!’ said the father, sternly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, for doing that wicked thing, and for keep- 
ing silent when you heard us all talking about it, 
you must be punished. Be sure,as soon as I get 


will not spare for your crying. You are old enough 
to know better.” 

Mrs. Parker’s sorrowful but severe countenance 
showed that she agreed with her husband. There 
was to be no begging off this time. ‘“Chasten thy 
son while there is hope.” 

I do not know whether a sense of the importance of 
his duty towards Billy hastened the parson’s recov- 
ery. At any rate, I am glad to say,and Iam sure 
my readers will be glad to know, that just so soon as 
| Mr. Parker felt equal to the work of discipline, he 
| led the young offender down cellar and treated him 
to a “correction” that certainly made a physical im- 
pression, if it did not make a moral one. 





em 
For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF A BROKEN NOSE. 


Several years since I visited a rancheria of Pinal 
Apaches in the mountains of Central Arizona. 
While there, my attention was called to one of the 
warriors. He was tall, well-proportioned, and an 
exceedingly dignified Indian, of about forty years of 
age. He weighed nearly two hundred pounds, and 
with his broad shoulders, deep chest, and splendid 
muscle, he was certainly one of the finest-formed 
men I ever saw. 

His face, however, was most frightfully ugly. Not- 
withstanding this deformity, the fellow was a great 
dandy. He spent many hours each day in greasing and 
arranging his long black hair, which he ornamented 
with plates of silver, bits of gaudy colored cloth, 
feathers and tinsel. Besides this, he painted his al- 
ready hideously-ugly face, which was terribly distig- 
ured by a broad, livid scar, that extended from one 
corner of his mouth to his ear, and was still further 
defaced by a broken nose. 

Every hair had been carefully plucked from his 
eyebrows and his eyelashes. The lids of his eyes he 
painted a bright vermilion. 

That El Chato, or the Broken I"se, as he was called 
in the tribe, was hideously ugly, 2nd that he was 
never known to smile, were two indisputable facts. 
It was equally true that he was a favorite with the 
Apache belles. He was also a brave warrior, a sa- 
gacious counsellor, a mighty hunter, and an expert 
thief, it being asserted that he had stolen more 
horses and cattle than any other member of the 
Apache tribe. 
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“Billy, did you put my chickens into the pig-pen?”” | 
The terrified rogue was just about to say, “No, | 





| 








From the following adventure, related by Nah- 
tana, or the Corn Flower, you will learn how El 
Chato obtained the name which he bore. 

Upon the headwaters of the Rio Gila, in Arizona, 
is a vast forest, that has been the huuting ground as 
well as the home of the Apaches forceuturies. Here 
they have never been disturbed by the visits of the 
“White Eyes,” as they term all Americans. 

Occasionally a party of hardy prospecters, lured 
by reports of rabulous quantities of gold and silver 
in the possession of these Indians, would venture 
within the gloomy recesses of this unexplored re- 
gion; but few of them ever returned, 

One day, while passing near the banks of the river, 
Chato discovered the footprints of a very large lion 


in the sand. Though armed with no weapon but his | 


spear, he at once determined to follow the trail. 
This he decided, after a careful examination, to 
have been made some four hours previous, in the 
early morning. It led towards a dense jungle, some 
two or three miles down the river, which he con- 
cluded was the creature’s lair. 


As he drew near the thicket, he dismounted from | 


his pony and approached the jungle with great cau- 
tion. At this place the river was quite narrow and 
very deep, and upon its bank stood a large cedar, 
whose wide, spreading branches, extending far over 
the stream, afforded Chato an excellent opportunity 
to examine the interior of the thicket. 

Into this tree the Indian climbed, and crawled out 
upon a large limb directly over the river, which he 
fancied would enable him to obtain a view of the 
supposed lair. 

While he was peering into the jungle, he became 
suddenly conscious of a movement in the thick 
branches over his head. Looking up, he discovered, 
lying upon a large limb about ten feet above him, a 
panther. The animal was preparing to spring, and 
in an instant, like a flash, it sprang towards him. 

Almost as quick as thought itself, Chato dropped 
from the limb into the water beneath, just as the 
panther landed upon the spot he had so recently va- 
cated. 

Once in the water, Chato swam silently and expe- 
ditiously beneath the surface until he was some dis- 
tance down the stream and out of sight of the tree. 
Then he landed under the shelter of the bank. 

Just then a slight noise attracted his attention, 
and he discovered his enemy, partially concealed in 
the tall bottom grass, and evidently determined that 
his prey should not escape so easily. 

-Chato was brave, but he fully realized that an 
unarmed Apache, courageous as he might be, was 
no match for a panther, and the wary Indian began 
to look about him for some means of retreat from 


his unpleasant situation. While he was doing this, 


But Mrs. Parker had already gone to huut up Billy. | the creature worked himself into a position between 
The mischievous little fellow was brought, trem- | the Indian and the river, thus effectually cutting off 


his only hope of escape. 

What should he do? The panther was not twenty 
feet away from him. Chato well knew that the 
animal could reach him at asingle bound. Keep- 
ing his eye fixed steadily upon the crouching form, 
the Indian began to slowly retreat backwards. 

While Chato was retreating before the stealthy, 
cat-like approach of the panther, the most piercing 
cries, as of some human being in terrible agony, 
filled the air, startling the Indian, and causing the 


well I shall give you a good whipping, and my soul | panther to rise from its crouching position, and listen 


intently for a moment with well erected ears, and 
tail gently lashing the earth. The cries were re- 
peated. The next moment the great creature turned 
and slowly moved away in the direction from whence 
the noise came, while Chato hastily returned to the 
foot of the tree where he had left his spear. 

After securing his weapon, he started for the place 
where he had left his pony, but, to his surprise, the 
animal was not there. Following its trail, he soon 
came upon bear tracks, and concluded that his horse 
had been attacked by the bear, and in his agony had 
uttered the cries that had so startled him, and at- 
tracted the attention of the panther. 

Continuing his search, he found the dead body of 
his pony upon the ground. Near it was the panther, 
crouched, as though about to make a spring; while 
at a short distance, standing erect upon his hind 
legs, with his back against a large rock, was a huge 
cinnamon bear, evidently at bay. 

Chato crept cautiously forward, and concealed 
himself behind a great stone, from whence he could 
watch the approaching combat. 

The panther lay close to the ground, with his eyes 
fixed intently upon the bear, his huge fore paws 
nervously contracted, while the long claws grappled 
the rocks and gravel. Occasionally he uttered alow, 
menacing growl that showed his gleaming white 
teeth and blood-red tongue, from which the saliva 
fell in great drops. 

Meanwhile the bear remained on the defensive, 
apparently fearing to move from his position, lest 
his more nimble adversary should take advantage of 
him. 

The savage creatures maintained their relative 
positions, eying one another for several minutes, 
Then the panther gave a tremendous leap, and grap- 
pled the bear. It was a frightful contest. Each 
animal uttered the most piercing cries, biting, hug- 
ging and tearing one another as they rolled over and 
over in the dust. 

It was evident to Chato that this fearful struggle 
could not last buta little while, and soon the ani- 
mals, as if by mutual agreement, separated, and 
moving a short distance from one another, lay down 
and began to lick their wounds. 

While thus engaged, the panther became by some 
means aware of Chato’s presence. As though angry 
at such an interruption, he turned and, with a fierce 
growl, sprang towards him instead of the bear. 


Unexpected as was the movement, it did not find 
the Indian unprepared. Planting the handle of his 
spear firmly in the earth, he so adroitly held it that 
the panther alighted upon its sharp iron head, which 
passed directly through the creature’s heart; not, 
however, before the maddend animal had dealt Cha- 

{to the blow that crushed his face, and inflicted a 
| wound, the scar of which had so terribly disfigured 
him for life. 

As soon as the Indian sufficiently recovered from 
the effect of the blow, he succeeded in drawing his 
spear from the carcass of the panther, and went in 

| search of the bear, who had retreated to some dis- 
tance, and was engaged in licking the wounds he 
had received in his encounter with the panther. 
Chato at once attacked the creature so vigorously 
| with his spear that he soon succeeded in killing him, 
and although suffering great pain, he managed to 
remove the skin from both animals, and taking them 
upon his back, bore them in triumph to the ranche- 
' ria, more than twenty miles distant, as trophies of 
his prowess in the chase. 
| From that time he was ever known in his tribe as 
| El Chato, or the Broken Nose. 


| 
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BRIGHT STARS. 
Ursa Major, 

The constellation of the Ursa Major, or the Great 
Bear, may be seen in the northern sky on any clear 
night. It never sets, but moves, or seems to move, 

; around the pole, and has done so from the earliest 
periods of the world’s history. 

The Ursa Major, according to ancient mythology, 
| was once a beautiful princess, who was turned into 
a bear. 

The heavens were carefully studied ages ago, es- 
pecially in Chaldea and Greece, and particular 
names were given to the stars. 

A constellation is a cluster or group of stars, form- 
ing the outline of some figure. Many of these fig- 
ures are entirely imaginary, and others have some 
resemblance to the objects whose names they bear, 
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There are sixteen classes of stars. The brightest 
are called stars of the first magnitude. Of these 
there are eighteen, 

The next brightest are of the second magnitude, 
and so on to the sixth class, which is composed of 
the smallest stars visible to the naked eye. 

The next ten classes can be seen only with a tele- 
scope. 

It was believed in former times that the brightest 
stars were the largest; but it is now known that the 
nearest stars seem larger and brighter to us than 
those that are more distant. 

Catalogues of the stars were made by the ancients, 
—the beginning of works of practical astronomy. 
One of these is more than two thousand years old. 
There are four or five thousand stars visible to the 
naked eye, and the Ursa Major is the most striking 
and well known of the groups of stars. 

It is a singular fact that the name of Great Bear 
was given toit by the Arabs, and also by the Iro- 
quois Indians, when these two nations were on sep- 
arate continents, and probably never had any inter- 
course with each other. 

The Bear is known by acluster of seven bright 
stars, commonly called the Dipper, and sometimes 
David's Chariot, and Charles’s Wain, or Wagon, be- 
cause it is supposed to look like a wagon drawn by 
three horses ina line. The Chinese, three thousand 
years ago, called it the God of the North. It turns 
around the Pole-star once in twenty-four hours. 

The Arabians thought these seven stars resembled 
a bier and mourners, so the star at the end of the 
handle of the Dipper was called Benetnasch, which 
means chief, as it represented the chief mourner. 
The other stars in the handle are Mizar and Alioth. 
Those in the body of the Dipper are called Megrez, 
Phad, Merak and Dubhe. 

Merak and Dubhe are called the Pointers, because 
they point towards the Pole. 

In this constellation there are one hundred and 
thirty-eight stars visible to the naked eye. Before 
the magnet was known, sailors and travellers in the 
desert were guided at night by the stars. The Pole- 
star was a certain guide, 

This star, called Polaris, shines with a yellow 
light, and belongs to a constellation called Ursa Mi- 
nor, or the lesser Bear. This constellation contains 
twenty-seven stars. The seven principal ones form 
a figure very much like the Dipper in Ursa Major. 
Some of these stars are so small that they can hardly 
beseen. Polaris is the first in the handle of the Dip- 
per, or the tip of the little Bear’s tail. It isa degree 
and a quarter from the true Pole, round which it 
revolves in a small circle. 

The Pheenician mariners steered by Ursa Minor, 
the Greeks by Ursa Major. 

“Seven equal stars adorn the greater Bear, 
And teach the Grecian sailors how to steer.” 
Taurus, the Bull. 

One of the brightest of bright stars is Aldebaran, 
the “Gypsies’ Star.” It isa red star, and its name 
It is sit- 


means, **He went before, or led the way.” 
uated in the supposed eye of Taurus. 
Taurus is represented as about to make an angry 
plunge at his neighbor, Orion. 
ders only are to be seen. 
There are one hundred and twenty-one stars vis- 
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ible, including two beautiful clusters, the Ple- 
iades and the Hyades. There are two stars in 
the tips of the horns, The one in the northern 
horn is the brightest, and is called El Nath. The 
Pleiades are in the shoulder, and the Hyades in 
the face. 


BENETNASCH 


PHAD MERAK 


URSA MAJOR, 


The Pleiades are called so from a Greek word 
that means “‘to sail,” as they were so important 
to mariners. There are six of them visible to 
the naked eye, and with the telescope, about 
eighty, Alcyone, the brightest, is of the third 
magnitude, and is called the “Light of the Ple- 
iades.”’ 

The others are Electra, Atlas, Merope, Maia 
and Taygeta. 

There were formerly seven of them, but ac- 
cording to Ovid, the seventh “hid itself with 
grief at the taking of Troy.” 

The Hyades take their name from a word 
which means “to rain,” as their rising was sup- 
posed to forebode a storm, 

In this cluster there are five stars in the form 
ofa V. The brightest, on the left, at the top of 
the letter, is Aldebaran. 

Orion. 

Orion, in mythology, was a handsome giant, 
anda hero, Tle was so tall that when he walked 
on the bottom of the sea his head came above the 
waves. He was the greatest hunter in the world, 
and he boasted that there was no animal he 
could not conquer, 

But there came, one day, a scorpion, who bit 
him, and he died. Then he was placed in the 
heavens, with the scorpion, his conqueror, oppo- 
site him. 


Fe EL NATH 
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The constellation of Orion is supposed to be a 
figure of a man, rushing at Taurus. He hasa 
sword in his belt, and a club in his right hand, 
and a lion’s skin, for a shield, in his left, 

The whole number of visible stars is one hun- 
dred and fifteen. The outline is formed by four 
brilliant stars, in the shape of a parallelogram. 
The two upper stars, Betelguese, a red star, and 
Bellatrix, a blue one, are in the shoulders, and 
are called the “Epaulets.” 

Bellatrix is from bellum, “‘war,’’ because it is 
supposed to “have an influence over warriors, 
and to kindle wars.”’ 

Rigel, the brightest of the lower ones, is in the 
left foot, and the other, Saiph, is in the right 
knee, Rigel, seen through the telescope, is a 
double star, white and blue. 
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Orion's head is marked by a little triangle of 
three small stars. In the middle of the parallel- 
ogram are three stars that form the belt. These 
are called the “Three Kings,’’ and sometimes 
“Jacob's Staff;’? and in France, “The Rake.” 

From those runs obliquely a row of smaller 

ars, in the sword, and on the left is another 
rev, Which marks the lion’s skin in the left 
hood. 

Detelguese and Rigel are stars of the first mag- 
ide, and so is Aldebaran, in Taurus. 

Ovion is one of the most brilliant and beaunti- 
ful of the constellations, and from its position in 
the heavens, is visible to all the world. 

ANNIE Moore. 
eee 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In spite of the efforts of Christian nations, and 
the labors of devoted missionaries, the practice 
of stealing and selling men and women as slaves 
is still carried on. This slave trade exists main- 
ly in two widely separated parts of the globe. 
It seems to have almost wholly ceased on the 
western and southern coasts of Africa; but on 


nit 





the east coast, opposite the island of Zanzibar, | 


it is still pursued by ‘Turks and Arabs, who find 
it profitable to sell their human wares in Muscat 
and Persia, 

These half-savage men steal along the coast, 
and make sudden descents upon the villages of 
the poor ignorant natives. They seize all the 
vigorous men and women, and likely children, 
and not content with tearing them from their 
homes, they leave the old people and infants to 
starve, or to be consumed by the flames which 
the marauders set to the huts. 

The captives are crowded on board the slave- 
dhows, or boats, and hurried off; for English 
men-of-war are on the watch, and they must be 
cautious to escape them. Often the poor crea- 
tures die of starvation, or of disease created by 
want of air and nourishment, before they reach 
the slave markets. 

The slave trade also flourishes but too profit- 
ably in the far-off South Sea Islands, Here the 
kidnappers are not half-savage Moslems, but 
Englishmen, who have been brought up within 
the range of Christian and enlightened influ- 
ences. They seize the natives of one island, and 
sell them to work on the plantations of another. 

It is stated that the cruelties practised by these 
English slave traders are quite as bad as those 
of the Arabs on the African coast. They have 
been known to kill whole tribes who resisted the 
effort to bind them in exile and slavery; and 
cases have been related of horrible torture ap- 
plied to the poor savages who dared to resist the 
fate intended for them. 

It must be said, to the credit of the English 
Government, that it has used vigorous efforts to 
destroy this wretched traffic, both on the African 
coast, and in the South Sea; but these efforts 
have not yet succeeded in wholly putting an end 
to it. 
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THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


The Assembly which has ruled France ever 
since the Prussian war has at last dissolved, and 
left the country free to make choice of a new 
legislature and government. 

The body which has thus put an end to its ex- 
istence was chosen in a period of terrible trouble 
and disaster, The empire had fallen after the 
defeat of the French at Sedan, which involved 
the surrender of Napoleon III. and the whole of 
MacMahon’s forces. It had been succeeded by a 
temporary system, called “The Government of 
the National Defence,’’ of which Gambetta, an 
ardent young Republican, was the head. 

Gambetta’s efforts to rally France to a success- 
ful resistance of the German invaders failed; the 
moment came when to make the best peace she 
could was the only thing for France todo. The 
Germans would not make a treaty with Gambet- 
ta, and so that statesman and his colleagues 
called upon the country to choose an assembly 
for this purpose. 

As soon as the Assembly met at Bordeaux, 
Gambetta resigned his power into its hands. It 
had been chosen hastily, and amid the terror 
and confusion of utter defeat. Although the 
feeling of the country was no doubt Republican, 
a majority of the new body was found to consist 
of members of the two old monarchical bodies, 

Among the deputies were many of the ablest 
men in France. Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Thiers, 
de Remusat, Dufaure, Grevy, Buffet, Rouher, 
and de Broglie were members. 

The first thing to do was to organize a tempo- 
rary government; and this was done by making 
the veteran statesman and historian,—Thiers,— 
President. Then, after much discussion, a trea- 
ty was concluded with Germany, the conditions 
of which were very hard upon France. But 
anything was better than to permit the country 
to be scoured and pillaged by the invaders. 

According to the terms of peace, Germany 
took from France the two large provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, which had been taken from 
Germany two centuries ago. Moreover, France 
was required to pay Germany one thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, in regular installments; and 
German troops were to occupy certain French 
districts until certain portions of this debt were 
paid, 

The next task of the Assembly was to conqner 
the Communist rebellion in Paris, which broke 
ont just at the end of the war. This, President 
Thiers, with its aid, succeeded at last in doing; 
but not until many of the finest buildings in 
Paris had been destroyed, the Archbishop of 
Paris had been killed, and much blood had been 
shed. 

It is much to the credit of the Assembly that 
the immense debt to Germany was prid off reg- 
ularly, as each period of payment came; and 
that the whole had been paid before it was due. 
This, with the reorganization of the shattered 
army, occupied its attention mainly during the 
first two years of its existence. 
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Then came a time when party rivalries broke 
out into open conflict. M. Thiers having become 
a Republican, the Assembly compelled him to 
resign, and put Marshal MacMahon in his place 
as President. 

An earnest attempt was next made to found a 
monarchy, and to call the Count of Chambord, 
the heir of the Bourbons, back to France as king. 
This plan was foiled by the Count himself, who 
insisted on having the “white flag’ as his stand- 
ard, a thing to which the Orleanists would not 
agree. 

Marshal MacMahon was then made President 
for seven years, his term lasting till November 
1880; and the Assembly sect to work to make a 
constitution, under which he might govern. 

We have said that the Assembly was monar- 
chical when chosen, in February, 1871. But in 
the course of time many moderate monarchists 
became satisfied that a Republic was alone pos- 
sible in France; the elections for vacancies in- 
creased the number of Republican deputies, and 
events turned in favor of the Republican cause. 

At the last the Assembly was controlled in a 
large degree by the Republicans; and in the elec- 
tions which are about to be held in France, it is 
probable that a majority of Republicans will be 
chosen, both for the new Assembly and for the 
new Senate. 

ee ee 
WHERE ARE THEY ? 

In “Aftermath,” Mr. Longfellow dwells much 
on the past, and the friends of early days. The fol- 
lowing extract is very beautiful: 

“Where are they now? What lands and skies 
Paint ey = in their fi riendly eyes? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill their ears? 
Two are beyond the salt sea waves, 

And three already in their graves. 
Perchance the living still may look 

Into the pages of this book, 

And see the days of long ago 

Floating and fleeting to and fro, 

As in the well-remembered brook 

They saw the inverted landscape gleam, 


And their own faces, like a dream, 
Look up upon them from below.” 
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THE LESSON OF THE TIMES. 


With the new year, hundreds of new mayors of 
cities came into office, and the Governors, new 
or old, of more than half the States sent mes- 
sages to their respective Legislatures. Nearly 
all of these city and State officials earnestly 
urged economy, and the necessity of cutting 
down expenses and taxes. 

They were undoubtedly right. Figures have 
been lately published, comparing the expenses of 
government now with those of fifteen years ago, 
and these figures startle all who examine them 
attentively. From our national government 
down to the smallest town, the increase has been 
enormous. <A great part of the present business 
difficulty must be charged to the fact that manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers and workingmen, 
have been paying to the government too large a 
share of their earnings. 

We have undertaken too many new and exten- 
sive enterprises, and we have paid too much for 
what we have had. The number of public offi- 
cers has been increased greatly and needlessly; 
and although we have not, perhaps, paid too 
much for good service, our officials have not 
been chosen altogether on account of their fitness, 
nor have the people got as good service as they 
have paid for. 

The evil is a serious and general one, and calls 
for a searching reform, It may be doubted 
whether the advice of the mayors and Governors 
will effect any permanent improvement, though 
it may cause a temporary reduction. The evil 
is, that those who vote away public money are 
not those who pay the taxes, and therefore not 
those who are interested in seeing that no un- 
necessary expenses are incurred. The men, too, 
who fill our offices are generally those who seck 
them for mercenary or other selfish purposes, 
and therefore not persons whom the people 
would choose if they were entirely free in the 
matter. In short, the government is not con- 
ducted on business principles, as it ought to be, 
but to a large degree, for giving easy places to 
lazy men, or unscrupulous politicians, and pub- 
lic measures are not considered carefully and on 
their merits only. 

Now for a year or two it may be popular to 
ent down and “retrench;” but unless there is a 
radical eure of the real evil, we shall surely drift 
back into the old bad practices. 

What, then, is the cure? 

The first thing is to fill the offices with @ dif- 
ferent class of men, avoiding as much as possi- 
ble those who are simply striving to gain office 
for their own profit. These men are the most 
constant in attendance at caucuses, which they 
usually manage. They work for and secure the 
“regular nomination,” and then insist upon the 
duty of every man to support it. ° 

What is still more important is that we first 
find some way to fasten responsibility for every 





official act upon some one man, and then to wate) 
all acts, and criticise promptly everything that 

is unwisely or extravagantly done. The life of 
| every unfaithful public servant ought to be made 
| a burden to him, so that he would find it for his 
interest either to be faithful or to leave his off. 
cial position. 

Many thousands of the readers of the Com. 
pavion will soon acquire the rights of citizen. 
ship. The country will look to the young mey 
to give a new and better tone to our politics, It 
is the fashion of the times to take nothing for 
granted. The world is examining all over again 
the foundations of science and even of religion, 
Those who have found out how great are the op. 
portunities that our political system offers for 
plundering the public, and who are interested 
in maintaining it, will oppose a slose scrutiny 
into the principles on which our government is 
founded, The young men must insist upon their 
right to follow the fashion, not by questioning 
the policy of self-government, for that has been 
proved to be just and expedient, but by asking 
what else can be changed so as to havea real 
reform. 

One thing we all can and ought to do,—prac. 
tise economy in our private affairs, and if we 
can become a nation of saving individuals, we 
may hope to be able to secure thrift in the gov. 
ernment, ; 


iil 
HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS. 
The Hands. 

Let me begin my “talks” by showing how ivjuri 
ously the hands and feet are treated. Half the 
school girls in the land are biting their nails to-day, 
They do not realize that they are ruining the beauty 
of the finger-tips, making the hand repulsive, ard, 
what is of more importance, allowing themselves to 
be conquered by an unladylike habit, which they 
will find very hard to overcome. No amount of care 
in after years will restore the original beauty of the 
nails of a nail-biter. 

If your hands are red, rough, or in winter chapped 
rub them with perfumed glycerine, or mutton tal- 
low, before going to bed, and sleep in loose gloves, 
After washing the hands, a few drops of glycerine, 
used before wiping, will be found excellent. 

Absolute cleanliness of the hands, of course, 
should mark every young lady; but I have seen ele- 
gantly-dressed women who needed a nail-brush, 
Their charms vanished when I made that discov- 
ery. 

Lady Mary Montague was extremely careless in 
this respect. Once when she heard some one in the 
adjoining box at the opera commenting on her dirty 
hands, she leaned over and said,— 

“Ah! but you should see my feet!” 

With her there was filth of mind as well as of 
body. In spite of her attractiveness and talent, she 
is remembered as unprincipled and slovenly. 

“Clean hands and a pure heart’’ are not necessari- 
ly associated, but to have both is an object worthy 
your ambition. 


The Feet. 

A foot that is well shaped, however large, is never 
ugly. Always buy a boot a little longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. A short boot makes the foot 
look larger, and produces those out-growing joints, 
corns and bunions, which are ten times more painful 
than they are ugly. 

Few girls seem to understand that the size of the 
foot must correspond with that of the person, or 
that the shape of the foot is of more consequence 
than its size. Chiropodists live on the vanity and 
folly of women. I know one in New York who 
charges one hundred and fifty dollars a year for the 
care of a lady’s feet. He easily gets it from those 
fashionable women who insist that a boot with 
French heels, and “a little snug,” is really more 
comfortable than a loose one, with low, broad heels. 
They must be relieved from the tormenting corns 
which ruin the gait, and prevent dancing with ease. 
To make a poor joke: when one has bad corns on 
both feet, it’s no use stalking. 

Ladies often suffer as much with sensitive corns 
and agonizing bunions as a gouty gourmand, and 
they are equally to blame. A broad, plump foot, 
crammed into a short shoe, isa monstrosity, like a 
square cushion, over-stuffed with bran. Enlarged 
joints make a foot resemble the gnarled trunk of an 
old apple tree. 

Learn this lesson. No one cares about the size of 
your foot but yourself; therefore, be comfortable. 
A beantiful foot, according to the sculptor’s stand- 
ard, is rarely seen in this country; but it is not na- 
ture who is to blame. 

In walking, turn ont the toes, putting the whole 
foot down at ence; or, if you prefer, touch the toes 
first to the ground, never allowing the soles to be 
seen by one meeting you, which is a common fault. 
Keep the head erect, the chin in, the poise of the 
figure slightly raised forward; the arms as easy &S 
possible, avoiding a swing, on one hand, or the 
trnssed-turkey style on the other. Thus you will at- 
tain agraceful walk, which, judging by what we see, 
is a rare attainment in this country. 

In sitting, let your feet rest quietly on the floor,— 
a difficult feat to achieve. Don’t cross them, or 
twirl them around a chair leg, or tap the toes in& 
nervons way, 

Above all, don’t sit on your foot, hatching it, a8 
some one has called the vulgar habit. It is amusing 
to watch the feet of a row of Indies on a ferry boat. 
You can scarcely imagine a position so uncouth oF 
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fantastic but some one has adopted it. Don’t think 
I want primness; but I do want you to be free from 
awkwardness and inelegance. 
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HARD WORK IN BOYHOOD. 

The recent accounts of Mr. Wilson’s boyhood and 
apprenticeship have startled many young people 
who thought they were having a hard time in life, 
and were subject to great disadvantages. They are 
jiving in sunshine and luxury compared with Mr. 
Wilson. The same impression is made by the early 
life of the late Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield. Few 
poys in our time would be willing to pass through 
his experience. 

He says that he rose at six in the morning, in win- 
ter, and made the fires; sawed wood till eight,— 





enough for three fires during the twenty-four hours; : 
went to school from haif-past eight till eleven; ran | 
errands till one; dined at half-past; school again | the public the betrothal of our daughter Margaretta 


from two till half-past four; after tea wrote for his 
employer till nine; and studied till bed time, aj 
eleven. This was a daily routine, with very slight | 
changes. He says: “I do not think I spend half an 
hour 2 week in idleness.”” 

It was by stern industry of this kind in boyhood, 
that such men are trained for position, and emi- 
nence, and responsibility. 

animate 


ODD HABITS. 


Great men often fall into strange habits, which 
they cannot correct, and to which other people be- 
come reconciled, as eccentricities growing out of 
theireminence. Neander, the famous church his- 
torian, always needed a goose-quill to pull to pieces 
when lecturing to his students. He could not get 
on without it. If the quill was missing, or if it gave 
out before the lecture was ended, the professor stam- 
mered and hesitated, and finally broke down alto- 
gether. The students were always careful to puta 
quill on his desk, and generally had another on 
hand in case the first gave out too soon. But,some- 
times they were mischievous enough to select a short 
one, by way of experiment, to see if the professor 
would be really embarrassed. The habit grew up 
partly from his modesty, to avoid thinking of self 
by being busy with something else, and partly from 
his awkwardness, not knowing what to do with his 
hands. But it was amusing to a listener to see him, 
sometimes twisting the quill, and then slowly pull- 
ing it to pieces. 


—_— 
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LITERARY PROGRESS IN JAPAN, 

The Japanese are the Yankees of the East. Their 
progress in the arts of civilization has, during the 
last ten years, been rapid. A new literature, the 
adaptation into the vernacular of the best English 
text-books on geography and physical science, has 
sprung up and is attaining unto a wide circulation 
throughout the nation. But the native writers, who 


do the work of translating and adapting these text 


books, have great difficulty in finding words in Jap- 
anese which will accurately express the English 
words used to denote scientific terms or recent discov- 
eries in science. They are frequently obliged to use 
a Japanese paraphrase to translate our English word. 
Thus dynamite becomes “the powerful thing ;’’ tor- 
pedo “under-water burster,’’ and so on. As each 
translator chooses his own paraphrase for English 
scientific terms, it is evident that different native 
readers will have confused or antagonistic ideas 
about such terms as “polarization,” “spectroscope,” 
“protoplasm,”’ &c. 





- +o 
A LACONIC CHARGE, 

Once upon atime, at an ordination of a clergy- 
man, the witty Dr. Leonard Withington, of New- 
buryport, was appointed to deliver the “charge” to 
the church. The other services were so unduly pro- 
longed as to make the congregation restless, so that 
when it came Dr. Withington’s turn to speak, he 
rose in the pew where he had been sitting, and re- 
fusing to enter the pulpit, said,— 

“I charge you, my friends, to treat your young 
pastor as he deserves. If you treat him as he de- 
serves, he will deserve to be treated as you treat 
him.” 


A similar brevity is found in Judge Foster’s 


“charge” to a jury that had been occupied nearly a 
day with the trial of a case at Portsmouth. 


tlemen, I think there has been talk enough about 


this case, 


say that he is guilty.” 
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KNEW ABOUT SANDWICHES. 





Considerable knowledge is necessary to save one’s 
self from being imposed upon while travelling. Ig- 
norant people are often so well aware of this that 
they try to protect themselves by pretending to know 
The New York Tribune gives an amus- 


a great deal. 
ing specimen of this sort of wisencres: 
He wasn’t to be fooled. 


Wiches! sandwiches!” 


The traveller seized the peddler by the arm as he 


passed, and said,— 
“How much be they?” 
“Ten cents apiece.” 
“Gimme three.” 
The three were handed ont. 


ase. Separating the two slices of bread carefully 
he looked within. A single glance sufficed. 


Was a mixture of disappointment and indignation in 
j his tone, as he scornfully returned the provisions 
‘and sajid,— 





If you have any reasonable doubt as to 
whether this man is guilty, you will say, by your 
verdict, that he is not guilty; otherwise you will 
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OAT-MEAL. 


He came aboard the train 
ata small station south of Wilmington, Del.,and he 
had two little boys with him. The sandwich peddler 
came hustling threugh the car, howling, “Sand- 


A little doubtful 
about the sqnareness of the trade, the traveller gen- 
tly uncovered one of them before completing the pur- 


here 
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COMPANION. 





“4 little bit o’ ham and some bread! You can’t 
play no Yankee trick on me! I’m from the country, 

ut I know enough to know that aint no sandwich. 
A sandwich is a 
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GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The story is told of an Athenian who in order to 
show his friends in what sort of a house he lived, 
carried a brick with him. He was well laughed at 
for his pains. But in these days, when there are va- 
rious kinds of bricks, a specimen might be of some 
use. The advertisements in newspapers are like 
such bricks. We may learn much from them about 
the character and customs of a people. Forinstance, 
the following, which we copy from a German news- 
paper, tell us of the German customs concerning en- 
gagements, herrings, gas-lamps, absent lovers and 
geese. 

We have the honor to announce to our friends and 








to Mr, Inspector of Sewers Schmidt. 
AUGUST MEYER, 
EMILIA MEYER, born Staager. 


To-.-orrow I shall recive fat herrings, as also su- 
erfine oysters and Elbe salmon from Hamburgh. 
ondering persons please to make a note of it. { 

WILUELM BRAUN. | 


To-morrov and the eight Soliagring nights being 
moonlit, the gas-lanterns will not be illuminated. 
By order of the Police. 


Rewitcling maiden, may thy thoughts wander be- 
neath moonlit skies to him who, forced from thy 
beloved presence, will never forget the charmed 
hours spent beside thee in the midst of nature’s 
green delights. A. xX. M. F. 


The cackling of the two geese that has long been 
a source of suppressed annoyance to the inhabitants 
of Duke Street, is hereby publicly protested against. 
THE INHABITANTS. 


———~+oe—___—_——- 
AN AFRICAN JOKE, 

Rev. Dr. Moffat, now nearly eighty years of age, 
was the pioneer English missionary to South Africa, 
having gone there in 1816. In a recent lecture he 
apologized for his defective English on the ground 
that he no longer thought in his native tongue, but 
in that of the tribe to whom he had forso many 
years preached the Gospel. He also told the follow- 
ing joke that was played upon him: 


The great difficulty which met us on the threshold 
of our mission was our ignorance of the language. 
There were, of course, no interpreters, and there 
was nothing for it but to grub along, patiently pick- 
ing up words as we went. The natives were willing 
to teach us as far as they could, occasionally reliev- 
ing the monotony of the lesson by a little joke at the 
pupil’s expense. 

Once a sentence was written down on a piece of 
ps er, and I was instructed to take it to an aged 
ady, who would give me something I was in need 
of. I found the old lady, who was scarcely hand- 
some, and was decidedly wrinkled. Upon my pre- 
senting the paper, she blushed very much. Itturned 
out that I had been the unconscious bearer of a mes- 
sage asking the old lady to kiss me~a thing which I 
did not want her to do at all! 


Oo 
A PUZZLE FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


The problem of the “fifteen young ladies,” first 
printed in the Boston Advertiser, is a curious one. 
It may afford employment and amusement to some 
of our readers during the winter evenings. Other 
solutions besides the one given here may be found: 


In aschool of fifteen girls arule has been laid down 
that they shall walk out every day each week in rows of 
threes, but that the same two girls shall never come to- 
gether twice in the same row. The rule is supposed to 
have been carried out correctly during the six working 
days of the week; but when the time comes for their go- 
ing to church together on Sunday, it is found to be abso- 
lutely impossible to continue it any fi . Could the 
rule have been carried out correctly during the six previ- 
ous days? 


A correspondent writes that twenty years ago 
he spent many hours over this problem, convinced 
that it must be capable of solution, but had to “give 
it up.” He propounded it to several persons, and 
received two solutions, one of which is given below. 
Our correspondent believes there are many solu- 
tions to it, for the fifteen young ladies, while con- 
tinuing to observe the conditions of walking once 
daily for a week in rows of three, without any two 
persons walking together twice, may, by a system of 
weekly exchanges, arrange themselves so that the 
rows of three shall be composed of different combi- 
nations of individuals each succeeding week fora 
long time. The solution sent us is as follows: 


Ist day. 2d day. 3d day. 4th day. 5th day. 6th oy: by ~, 


Dr. Johnson, who hated Scotland and Scotchmen, 
defined, in his dictionary, “oats’’ as “food for horses 
in England, for men in Scotland,’”’ which led Jef- 
freys, the Scotch critic, to exclaim, “Where can you 
find such horses, or such men!” Of oat-meal as a 
diet, a writer says : 


Americans are gradually awakening to the fact that 
oat-meal is by no means an unimportant article of 
diet. Asafood,the merit of which has stood the 
test of centuries, and which is designed to promote 
the sanitary condition of the nation by laying the 
foundation for more ready and vigorous frames for 
the coming generation, let us regard its adoption as 
an article of diet as nothing short of a national good. 
Its phosphorus gives 2 healthful impulse to the 
brain, and on no other food can one endure so great 
or so prolonged mental labor as on oatmeal porridge. 





WHAT ONE WOMAN CAN DO. 
Rough men havea genuine respect foratrue lady, 
and she can work wonders in changing their graec- 
less habits. California furnishes many illustra- 
tions: 


A lady gives an interesting account of how she 
once converted a California mining camp. The men 


’ 


when she went among them, and their recreations 
consisted of prize-tiguting, gambling, cock-fighting, 
drinking,—anything to pass away the time; and all | 
this in dirty clothing, unshaven, unwashed, with | 
hair unkempt. Presently her arrival was noised | 
about the mines, and the next Sunday every miner 
far and near made himself presentable. “In the 
course of the day they congregated in the lady’s vi- | 
cinity, and while pretending to chat with each other | 
were seen peering about, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the lady. She soon changed the state of affairs, 
and the Sabbath day was no longer desecrated by | 
gambling and prize-fighting, and the men became | 
tidy and decent in personal appearance. Indeed | 
such was her influence that it would have been death | 
to the man who dared lisp a word against her. 


THE PERFECT HARMONY. \ 


Plato said, “God geometrizes,”—arranges every 
thing by perfect rule and law. 


There are no notes of discord when nature touches 
the strings, but all isa part of the grand harmony 
whose inspiration is the concord of the ages. Truly 
has Mr. Whittier said: 


“Above, below, in sky and sod, 
In leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the wise Athenian scan 

The geometric signs of God, 

The measured order of His plan.” 





insisted Se ee ee 
WHO IS THE EDITOR? 


A Leeds paper says that a young widow in that 
~. who writes well, is training herself for an ed- 
tor. 

Why is that an incorrect sentence? If our young 
readers will ask, Who is the editor? they will see the 
error. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance, 

The money should be sent by Post-Office Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’s Journal (weekly) 
Arthur’s Home Magazine 
American Agriculturist 
Chicago Inter-Ocean ( 
Detroit Free Press.. 
Detroit Tribune 
Galaxy (monthly) 
a + ed ’s Boo 























er ews 
Harper’s Monthly ........ 5 
Harper’s Bazar ws 510 
Harper’s Weekly 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with st 
Rastic Wreath”.....c.c-.0.. ° 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine .. 
Peterson’s Monthly Magazine... 
Rural New Yorker 

Scribner’s Monthly. 
The Independent ... 
Be EE cevctesdecesecincece . 
Te RAVARSS COMIRED) occ cies. cee scvscces eve 
Christian Union....cce cccceccccecce ercccccccccccccece 435 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT---NO. 2. | 


A Set of Carving Tools and Directions. 











Every boy and girl who owns our Bracket Saw will be 
delighted to get this set of Canvixe Toots. With these 
Tools, the ordinary Brackets which you have cut out with 
the saw can be carved and made very beautiful. You 
ean carve in wood objects from nature, such as Leaves, 
Vines, Flowers, Scroll Work, &c. It adds at least 500 per 
cent. to the beauty of an article when carved. With the 
lesson in carving which we send with the Tools, you will 
have no difficulty in easily mastering this beautiful art. 
With this set of Carving Tools you can doa paying busi- 
ness. You can turn many a leisure hour into money. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 





FAMILY. SOLDERING CASKET. 








Every family should have one. 


Any boy or girl can use it. 
You can be your own tinsmith. 


This useful package consists of a Soldering Iron, 
Seraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and_Directions for 
Use. It will pay for itself ina few days. Price 80 cents. 


Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


Boston, 














had not seen the face of a woman for six months 





SCROFULOUS HUMOR 


BURSTING THROUGH THE SKIN ON ALL 
PARTS OF THE BODY. 


A Hopeless Sufferer Cured by 
Vegetine. 





H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 

Dear Sir, hinking that a statement of my case may 
meet the eye of some one suffering from Scrofula,I beg 
you to publish the following, which I cheerfully furnish of 
my own free will. 
have been afflicted with scrofulous humor from my 
birth, and at times very badly. When about six years old 
the disease made its appearance on my head, and it was 
deemed advisable to have the hair shaved, but they were 
obliged to cut it off with embroidery scissors, as my head 
was so sore I could not have it shaved. After we had 
succeeded in healing the sores on the outside, they broke, 
but on the inside, causing me great pain. There have been 
times when the surface of my hands was all raw from the 
effect of this humor, and no pen can describe the great 
suffering I have endured. 

About three years ago, small kernels made their appear- 
ance on the cords of my neck, several of which grew into 
quite large tumors, and nothing which we could use would 
remove them. My whole system was so full of scrofulous 
humor that it seemed ready to burst through the skin at 
all parts ‘of my body, and I was in a terribly weak and 
feeble condition. The tumors on my neck had grown to 
such a size as to disfigure me badly. When in this hope- 
less condition I was advised by a friend to try the VEGE- 
TINE, and Lat once commenced taking it, and after I had 
used ita short time the tumors commenced discharging, 
and I do not think I overestimate the quantity from each 
tumor when I say that a g -sized teacupful of corrup- 
tion ran out, after which they commenced to heal up and 
disappear, and now my neck is as smooth and free from 
bunches as any lady’s. 
I believe the VEGETINE has entirely cleansed every 
taint of scrofula from my system, and I desire to have this 
statement published, so that other sufferers may find re- 
lief, as they surely will do, if they try the VEGETINE. 
It will afford me pleasure to give any further informa- 
tion relative to my case to all who will call or address me. 
ALICE SHIRLEY, 
Nov. llth, 1874. Noank, Conn, 





Cannot be Excelled. 


CHARLESTOWN, March 19, 1869, 
H. R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir,—This is to certify that T have used your 
“Blood Preparation” in my family for severe! years, and 
think that, for scrofula or cankerous humors, or rheumatic 
affections, it cannot be excelled; and as a blood purifier 
and spring medicine, it is the best thing I have ever u 3 
and I have used almost everything. I can cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to any one in need of such a medicine, 
Yours respect fully, 

MRS. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 Russell St, 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


European Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods in the Background. 


The fame of our 
**Gossamer 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 


Waterproof’’ any circum- 
garments, for La- stances in the hot- 
dies and Gentle- test of 


weather 
also ak 


men’s sform use, e 
has extended to 
Europe. Rubber 
manufacturers 
there readily ad- 
mit their superi- 
ority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight, 


We 
Ledies’ a ss 
es’ GOSSAMER 
Leggins and 
Dress Shiclds, 
§ Gossamer llats 
and caps for Gen- 
1 tlemen, and Gos- 
S| samer Umbrellas, 








strength, imper- the only real wa- 
viousness to salt SS ter-) roof wnbrel- 
or fresh water, la made. 


For the protection of ourselves and the public, we stamp 
our trade-mark, ‘Gossamer Water-proof,’”’ on the loop of 
every garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
brellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for 
yourself they have our trade-mark. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 25; One Gent's 
Sack, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent’s Hat, $2 00; One 
Gent’s Cap, $1 25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


CLOVE FITTING CORSET. 
- Sime). No corset has ever enjoyed 


P i such aworld-wide popularity. 










The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, BE- 
CAUSE they give Universal 
Satisfaction, are Handsome, 
Durable, Economical and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for Thomson’s GENU 
INE GLOVE FITTING, 1nd SEE 
For YOURSELF that the name 
of THOMSON and trademark, 
a_ Crown, is stamped upon 
thie Corset. This Caution is 
necessary because of the 
many WorrTnHLess imitations 

almed off as Genuine, which 

ave no merit whatever. 

THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., N.Y., 

Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 8. 
CHESS. 

should read the BOSTON WEEKLY 

.« which contains every week an illustrated 

Chess Department. A splendid family paper. Only $1 

for 6 months; $2 for one year. Address Globe Publish- 

ing Co., Boston. 4— 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 
$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most popu- 


lar musical monthly in the world. 
_— a 


Forty pages of new music and in- 
MUSIC 


teresting reading in each number. 
uable premium. &20 worth 
For $1 50. of music in each volume. 











Players 
GLO 





Only #1 50 a year, with val- 
Send 15 cents for specimen copy, 
containing #2 00 worth of new music and full par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. Catalogues of Music and 


ic Books sent free. Address 
wedges RATNARD’S SONS. 








41 Temple Place. 


Mass. 


s. B 
4—lt Music Publishing House, Clevelend, O. 








| 
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| as if bewildered. 


| 
| 





For the Companion, 


THE DATE-GARDEN OF THE 
DESERT. 


Faint and athirst, in arid wastes astray, 
Wandered an Arab, parted from his band, 
Who reached an herbless spot at close of day, 
Where cooling moisture rose amid the sand. 
Though weak and heap? to his arm-pits deep 
The pilgrim scooped the sand that wetter grew; 
Then, hopeful, laid him down to rest and sleep, 
And round his aching limbs his mantle drew. 


At early dawn, with trembling form he rose, 
And, lo! the basin he at twilight made, 
Mirrored the sun, and, strengthened by repose, 
He quaffed the fountain, and his thirst allayed. 
“Allah be praised !’’ he sang with bounding heart, 
And from his scanty store of dates he ate; 
Both man and beast, with strength renewed, depart, 
And reach their tribe where shifting sands abate. 


One seed alone that morn unnoticed fell, 
One kernel of their fruit in that small pool, 
Whose sleeping germ awoke in its lone cell, 

A tiny rootlet kept by moistrre cool. 
Behold! its fibrous threads sink slowly down, 
A little stem arose, and leaves took form; 

And feathery fans unfold a lovely crown, 
And cap a palm-tree daring heat and storm. 


Its tuft of living greenness nodded high, 

Its blossoming clusters perfumed all the waste; 
Majestic, pierced the unimpeded sky, 

And beckoned all that saw to thither haste. 
Far over that secluded, boundless plain, 

Its sweets exhaled to lure all living things, 
Till, midst its foliage finding rest again, 

Swift birds of passage folded weary wings. 


Its ripening fruits, like rubied gems of gold, 

From luscious bunches hung on every limb, 
There insects hummed, and life grew manifold, 

From many nests was breathed the birdling’s hymn. 
And glossy vines and brilliant shrnbs soon wound 

Their loving bands around the tall, strong tree; 
Young palms arose, and o’er the naked ground 

Coarse grasses crept, and twining growths swung free. 


Ere long the shadows of a little wood 
Shut out the scorching beams of lurid sun, 
Where panting antelopes unfrighted stood,— 
God’s timid creatures gathered one by one. 
The swift gazelle and ostrich daily fed 
On tender buds and herbage fresh and green; 
The golden-hammer tapped all day o’erhead, 
Nor aught disturbed the beauty of the scene. 


So years slipped by; and he who dropped the date 
Within the hollow of the lonely vale, 
Among his children’s children sadly sat, 
With age and sorrow drooping, wan and pale; 
While hostile tribes annoyed the kindred sore, 
And drouth had withered all the sward around, 
He called a council, and long pondered o'er 
Ilow some relief from many ills be found. 


A sudden gleam lit all his rugged face, 
And lifted as a cloud his load of care; 
Ile sent his sons to that lone garden place, 
To see if trace of moisture still was there ;— 
That vale so precious in the long ayo, 
When death was baffled by the fount that flowed 
From those wet sands,—and, bowing faint and low, 
Once more he asked God’s blessing, oft bestowed. 


Lo! they return with shouts and hurried tramp, 
*“*ILaste! haste,” they ery, “to that most blest retreat! 
Yea, by to-morrow eve we may encamp = 
In earthly Eden, refuge fruitful, sweet!” 
The tears ran streaming from the old man’s eyes, 
“See what a kernel has produced,” he said, 
“For our deliverance! pray you prize 
And lay me ‘neath that palm when I am dead!’ 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. | 


+e 
For the Companion, 
“WILD EVANS” CONSCIENCE- 
SMITTEN. 

“Wild Evans” was notorious ten years ago 
among the settlers of the great West as the cross- 
eyed tavern-keeper, He was a dreaded charac- 
ter, for he never spared any one who provoked 


his murderous temper, or his almost equally | 


murderous wit. 
He fought like a tiger, drank to frequent in- 
toxication, swore fearfully, and gambled nearly 





The bad man stood dumb with amazement. | 
Probably most bad men are more or less startled | 
by the first signs of wickedness in a pure child, 
whom they themselves have taught to sin. He 
silently put down the glass, set the little boy on | 
the floor again, and looked from one to the other | 


Then he looked round the rcom. 

| on one of the few keepsakes that he had brought 
with him from his distant Welsh home,—the old | 
family Bible. How often had he seen his mother | 
read that! How would she have felt if?—and | 
| a flood of memories rushed upon him, all charged | 
' with condemnation. 

That first profane oath from the lips of his 
baby boy had shocked Iris seared conscience into 
life, and set all his sins before him. 

Wild Evans trembled. By the side of the old 
Bible lay a well-worn pack of cards. He seized 
these and threw them into the fire. Then, he 
carried out all his jugs and demijohns, and emp- 

| tied the liquor on the ground. He was coming 
to his right mind. But these sudden outward 

|signs of reformation were not the end. From 
that hour the cursing ruffian and rumseller was 

,aman of prayer. To-day the pious farmer is 

; known and loved where the drunken tavern- 
keeper was known and feared. 


His eye fell | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





For ten years he has lived a model neighbor, a | 
| peace-maker, a leader in religions movements, a | 
preacher among the miners, and a laborer in | 
| Sunday schools. 
Wickedness never looks so fearful as when re- 
| flected from the mirror of innocence. But re- 
pentance of sin and bad example is an immediate 
duty. If we wait until we see their effects, we 
| may wait until it is too late. 
| AN UNEXPECTED REWARD. 
The finest thing in honesty is its entire uncon- 
sciousness of deserving any pay. Honest boys 
do sometimes get paid, and sometimes extrava- 
| gantly paid when the person served by their vir- 
; tue happens to be somewhat eccentric, as in the 
| following instance, reported in an exchange from 
| Kalamazoo, Mich: 





Recently a stranger, while walking upon the 
streets of our village, dropped from his pocket a 
package containing four thousand five hundred 
| dollars in national currency. It so happened 
| that not a great ways behind him walked a lad, | 
|—young Harris, who drives the city express,— 
and seeing the package, picked it up, ran along 
| to the gentleman, and asked him if he had lost 
anything. The person addressed felt in his 
| pocket, and quite nervously replied that he had 
lost four thousand five hundred dollars, and see- 
ing the package in the boy’s hand, seized it as if 
it wasa precious thing. He made some few in- 
quiries of the boy, and then left him, without as 

}much as thanking him for the honest act and 
the restoration of his treasure. 

Not long afterwards—in an hour or so—our 
stranger saw the boy again, and got upon his | 
wagon and rode with him. Nothing was said | 
about the finding of the money. After a while | 
the gentleman observed a very fine-looking horse 
that was being driven along the street. 

“My lad,” said he, “is not that a pretty good | 
horse?” : | 

“Yes, sir, that is a good one!” said the ex- | 
press boy. “I know about that horse,” | 

“What can he be bought for, do you think?” | 
asked the stranger. 

“That horse is worth two hundred dollars, but 
the man who owns him will take one hundred 
and seventy-five for him,” said young Harris. | 

The two rode along a little further, when the 
stranger said,— | 








every night in the year, The unnatural cast of 
his eyes (which gave him the name of “Wild 
Evans’’) added a staring fierceness to his face, | 
that haunted for days every one who once looked 
at it. | 

Beyond the fact that he came from Wales, lit- 
tle was known of the man. His customers were | 
rough emigrants, who stopped at his rude tavern | 
of a night, and besides these, he sold liquor to | 
the still rougher settlers around him. 

If reckless “Wild Evans” ever thought of the | 
future, or took care to hoard money, it was for | 
the sake of his child, a bright little fellow, three | 
years old, whom he loved to idolatry. | 

The worst of men, even, has his good angel 
somewhere, Wild Evans’ good angel was this | 
pretty little boy. The only tender place in his 
heart, and the only tender hours of his time, ! 
were for his child. In fact, his fatherly affection 
seemed to be the hardened man’s one remnant of 
virtue, that kept him from being wholly repro- 
bate. 

Nevertheless, his life, and his habits and sur- 
roundings, were inevitably training the baby in- 
nocence of this little boy to a wickedness equal 
to hisown. Mark the first evidence of it, and 
how it struck the father. 

One morning, when he had finished his glass | 
of toddy, he lifted the boy in his arms (as he had 
too often done before) to drink the sugar at the 
bottom. The child drank it off eagerly, and 
then looked up in his father’s face and store 
at him. 


| ney, has not much real integrity at heart. 


“Here is a five-dollar bill; bring the man to| 
me, for I want to buy that animal.” 

The stranger then parted with his new ac- 
quaintance, telling him, however, where he could 
find him. In a little while, Harris, the horse 
which he and the stranger had admired, and the 
owner thereof came together. The horse was 
purchased by the four thousand five hundred 
dollar man, and then, in a very quiet way, was 
turned over to young Harris, “to have and to 
hold,” as his own. There was very little said 
about the why and the wherefores. The gentle- 
man told the young man, “You will hear from 
me again.” 

Such a reward was, of course, entirely out of 
proportion to the service rendered; but perhaps 
the man’s sad experience had found honesty so 
very rare that he determined to make an exam- 
ple of the instance. Boys need not hunt for 
such adventures, however. They do not come 
twice alike, any more than lightning “strikes 
twice in the same place.” A boy who is honest 
merely because he wants a reward for it in mo- 
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THE STORY OF AN OVERCOAT. 

The advantage of newspaper reading is well 
shown in the following case, reported in a Paris 
letter: . 

A few days ago the peasants in the valley of 
the Chevreuse were greatly excited over the dis- 
covery of an overcoat in a field. It was a thick 
and comfortable garment, unlike anything seen 





}in the district, and evidently belonged to a 


stranger. 


A crime was suspected, and all the more read- | 


| exhibited at the Centennial exhibition. 


JAN. 27, 1876. 








ily because Chevreuse is not far from Limours, 
the scene of several mysterious murders, the au- 
thors of which have never been discovered. The 
police were sent for, the magistrates came upon 
the ground, the people of the district assembled, 
and an official inquiry was issued. 

The peasants began to gossip, and several re- 
membered to have seen men in similar coats 
passing in the dusk at evening, followed by men 
of villainous aspect. 

While the authorities were carefully examin- 
ing the ground to find the tracks of the assassin, 
Count Breteuil drove up, reading a newspaper, 
and got out to see what was the matter. He 
took the coat, and found it marked ‘‘Silvel.’’ 
The mystery was explained to him, for he had 
just then read of the good airship Zenith, that 
had gone up on the 23d, and sailed away over the 
valley of the Chevreuse, and the Zenith was 
commanded by Capt. Silvel. Count Breteuil 
took the coat and sent it to its owner in Paris. 

Mr. Silvel had taken up his coat to put it on, 
but had to adjust a rope at the moment, and 
threw it across the edge of the basket. He un- 
fortunately hit it with his foot, and pushed it 
overboard, and had to suffer for his negligence 
during the cold hours of the night. 


That newspaper-reading man, and his knowl- 
edge gained by the reading, possibly prevented 
some one being arrested for murder. 


+> 
> 


MY FIRST NIGHT AT MEL- 
BOURNE. 

If the old English poet, Robert Herrick, could 
have slept but one night at Melbourne, as did a 
female correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
he would never have written this pretty conceit 
about a lady’s feet: 





“Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again.” 
The correspondent thus writes of her first night 


at the metropolis of Australia: 


In the night I became nervous, and thought I 
would get up and strike alight. I stepped out 
of bed, and on to something exceedingly cold 
and clammy. I raised the unlucky foot up and 
put the other down, and again felt the horrid 
thing under my foot. 

Ireached out to the table where I had placed 
candle and matches, grabbed them, and sprang 
into bed. When I lighted the candle, I discov- 
ered the pretty velvet carpet completely covered 
with a silvery net-work. I looked closer, and 
discovered, crawling back and forth, hundreds of 
brown and slimy snails that had come in from 
the garden, 

I was disgusted, and considerably relieved that 
[had not found instead some poisonous reptile. 
I ventured to pick my way daintily to the table 
and put down my light, but did not pnt it out 
for fear the snails would_ take a fancy to crawl 
over the bed. 

I saw on the wall beside the bed a monster 
that made my blood chill through and through. 
It is all very well to laugh at women’s fears of 
spiders, and call it affectation, but I confess I was 
afraid of the thing I saw on the wall. 

There was a great flesh-colored tarantula, its 
body quite an inch and a half in diameter, and 
covered with fuzz, and its hateful, hairy legs ex- 
tending out so that it could scarcely have been 
covered with an ordinary-sized coffee-cup. I 
managed to capture him with the tongs, and this 
time without ever thinking of the poor, harmless, 
slimy snails, [rushed to the window and threw 
tongs and tarantula together into the garden, 
and I didn’t sleep another blessed wink all night. 

Since then I’ve got used to tarantulas,—trian- 
telopes, the colonial people call them. There are 
several species beside the kind I’ve just described, 
two of them particularly ugly; one black and 
hairy, the other black and hairy also, with bright 
yellow spots or rings on it. 


1s. 

When I go out to pick up wood or chips, or to 
gather flowers, I always wear long buckskin 
gloves, and I make my skirts short enough not 


to touch the ground. Ihave no notion of gath- 
ering up vermin of this sort in my petticoats. 
a en 
FINE NEEDLE-WORK. 

Machinery, though it does some very delicate 
work, cannot surpass, in the delicacy and effect- 
iveness of its workmanship, that superb piece of 
mechanism, the human hand. No machinery 
ean harness six fleas to a chariot, nor can it 
make the harness by which they are yoked to- 
gether. Yet the hand has done both. A Hindoo 
woman can weave a piece of muslin—the famous 
Dacca muslin—so tine that when spread out on 
the grass to bleach it looks like the tiny cobwebs 
that one sees in early morning. The finest loom 
in France cannot approach the delicate work- 
manship of this rude woman; yet she uses only 
her hand and a very simple contrivance made of 
sticks. 

A young lady of the city of Mexico prepared in 
two years a piece of needle-work which may be 
justly called a delicate specimen of art. She sent 
it to an aunt in Sacramento, Cal., and it will be 
A jour- 
nai of that city thus describes it: 

It is a Pina cloth handkerchief about a 
inches square, with an embroidered and lace 
margin, pulled and worked from the cloth to the 
depth of two and ahalf inches. The embroid- 
ered line represents leaves and clusters of ber- 
ries, with open lace-work in the centres; the out- 


They are all venom-! 





| er edge is a series of meshes edged in embroid- 


ered scallops, with a line of leaf and vine work' 


above. The lace-work was all made by threads 
pulled from the cloth and twisted together, re- 
quiring great skill and patience. 

The embroidery aud lace-work, fine as it is, 
however, is surpassed by a centre-piece worked 
in with hair and silk combined, so fine that ex. 
cept under a powerful glass it looks like a design 
in India ink. It represents a child swinging ina 
hammock, suspended between two tropical trees, 
with flowers and vegetation springing at the 
base. The foliage is picked out with as much 
nicety as if done with a nice steel pen. Over the 
child stands an angel with outspread wings, 
Underneath the picture, which is four inches 
square, is an inscription, “The Angel Guard,” in 
Spanish, and the name of the needle-woman, 
“Ma de los Angeles Sesma.”’ Beneath this are 
three large letters in English script. 

A first examination leads to the belief that the 
needle-work in the design is wholly of hair; but 
a close inspection under powerful glasses dis. 
closes most of the finer work to be done in silk. 

cisascpcbdllliecaeilian 
RESCUE BY ANTELOPES. 

A sojourner at the far West relates this inci- 
dent of a recent tour of the prairies with his boys, 
The dashing skill and boldness of the wild “ga- 
zelle of America’? when its young is in peril, 
must be a beautiful sight. 


Tip and I were in that part of Western Kansas 
which is left blank on the maps. Two hunters, 
Thompson and Hughes, had joined us; and we 
were coming back from a buffalo-chase. We 
had been crawling lazily along over prairie, 
through valley, up and down hill, since sunrise, 
and it was now nearly noon. 

All of a sudden, from a clump of tall grass 
near us, up sprang an antelope and a pair of 
beautiful fawns. Like a flash, the old one and 
one of the fawns started over the brow of the 
ridge on which they were lying; while the other 
little fellow began running around in a circle, as 
you have seen ponies do at the circus, bleating 
as hardas he could. 

The boys leaped from the wagon in an instant, 
while I remained to hold the horses. Ranging 
themselves around the circle, the three hunt- 
ers every now and then dashed headlong after 
the fawn as he flew past; but missed him by a. 
rod or more every time. 

Our dog Landy was also on hand for the fun; 
and it was a laughable sight to see the great 
awkward fellow straining every nerve to over- 
take the little streak of animated lightning that 
flashed before him. Landy was a Newfoundland 
shepherd, and I knew that nothing could induce 
him to hurt the fawn if he should catch him. 

While I was watching the sport and laugh- 
ing at the drollery of it, all at once I hearda 
stamping on the other side of the wagon, and, 
stepping quickly around the horses’ heads, I saw 
the old doe and a buck and doe with her. 

As the fawn came bounding along the circle, 
the buck and does, bleating anxiously, darted in 
ahead of him, rushing right by the men and 
dog. Never stopping an instant, the big buck 
led the way; the does and fawn followed; and 
before you could say “Jack Robinson,” they were 
“over the hills and far away.” 

This was the antelope that we almost caught. 
The boys came back to the wagons, thorougly 
fagged out, and looking painfully silly. 


<r 


CATCHING HYENAS. 

When Israel Putnam went down the hole in 
Pomfret Ledge, and took the wolf by the ears, 
he did not know that he was imitating the old 
oriental way of “bearding”’ beasts in their dens, 
though it had probably been practised for cen- 
turies: 


The following mode of tying hyenas in their 
dens, as practised in Afghanistan, is given by 
Arthur Connolly, in his Overland Journal, in 
the words of an Afghan chief, the Shirkaree Sy- 
ud Daoud: “When you have tracked the beast 
to his den you take a rope with two slip-knots 
upon it in your right hand, and with your left 
holding a felt cloak before you, you go boldly 
but quietly in. 

“The animal does not know the nature of the 
danger, and therefore retires to the back of his 
den; but you may always tell where his head is 
by the glare of his eyes. You keep moving on 
gradually towards him on your knees, and when 
_ are within distance, throw the cloak over his 
1ead, close with him, and take care he does not 
free himself. 

“The beast is so frightened that he cowers 
back, and though he may bite the felt, he cannot 
turn his neck round to hurt you, so you quietly 
feel for his fore legs, slip the knots over them, 
and then, with one strong pull, draw them tight 
up to the back of his neck, and tie them there. 

“The beast is now your own, and -you can do 
what you like with him. We generally take 
those we catch home to the krail, and hunt them 
on the plain with bridles in their mouths, that 
our dogs may be taught not to fear the brutes 
when they meet them wild.” 

Hyenas are also taken alive by the Arabs by 4 
very similar method, except that a wooden gag 
is used instead of a felt cloak. The similarity in 
the mode of capture in two such distant countries 
as Algeria and Afghanistan, and by two races so 
different, is remarkable. 

From the fact that the Afghans consider that 
the feat requires a great presence of mind, and 
an instance being given of a man having died of 
a bite received in a clumsy attempt, we may in- 
fer that the Afghan hyena is more powerful or 


| more ferocious than his African congener. 


—--—— —~@e 
A RULE FOR THE TONGUE. 


Say what is right, and let others say what 
they please. You are responsible for only one 
tongre, 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW BIRDS. 
Such a sweet, cheery chirp 
In the dim, snowy dawn, 
Over tree, field and fell! 
Come and count them, little Belle, 
As the merry flock comes on. 


“One, two, three,’’ O the tree 
Is as brisk as summer time, 
With the flutter of their wings; 
And the leafless orchard rings 
With their tiny cheery chime. 


Up and down, o’er the ground, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Though the dawn is cold and gray, 
Summer seems not far away, 
With these birdies in the air. 


We forget the ground is white, 
We forget the dawn is gray, 
Thinking it will not be long 
Ere a shower of happy song 
Will be falling all the day. 


Birdies, you have brought us dreams 

Of sweet sunmer sun and dew; 

Yet both I and little Belle 

Love our gray old winter well, 

And we think that you do, too. 

ANNA BOYNTON, 
a aa 
For the Companion. 


THAT “PARLOR CONCERT.” 


could hardly believe that her three grandchildren 
could be so thoroughly transformed. I may be 
telling one of Cousin Kittie’s secrets, but I have 
it from good authority that Johnnie’s cue, which 
his great grandfather might have envied, was 
her best “switch,” and was quite a feature in 
his appearance. 

A swallow-tailed coat for a boy of ten wouldn’t 
be easy to find; but one was speedily improvised 
from an old black “basque” of Mrs. Graham’s, 
by pinning out of sight all the lower part except 
enough to form the “tails.” Brass buttons were 
sewed on liberally, and a brilliant bandana fast- 
ened underneath, so that a generous corner was 
conspicuous. Short pants and long white stock- 
ings finished a very respectable old man. 

“Invitation” may have been more artistically 
rendered upon some other occasion, but never 
more to the entire satisfaction of both audience 
and “chorus.”’ 

Harry did his best to help, and it didn’t injure 
the effect if he didn’t have the “spices grow” at 
the same time as the others. 

I mustn’t stop to go through with the whole 
programme, but it was all very nice. 

The select readings by Johnnie and Nellie, Har- 
ry’s declamation on “The Froggies at School,” 
Cousin Kittie’s reading of the “Famine,” in “‘Hi- 
awatha,” in Indian costuine (which was quite 
original, and I fear would not be recognized by 
the .....i0¢s), followed by a short dialogue 
by the whole troupe, in which Johnnie and Nel- 
lie had just arrived from the “Emerald Isle,’’ 
and were very much puzzled at the railway sta- 
tion to find that the “Shore Line” didn’t stop at 
Worcester. They finally concluded that they 
could stop if the road didn’t. 

Old bonnets, overflowing carpet-bags and crazy 
umbrellas figured largely in this performance, 
and the appearance of all concerned was quite 
comical. “Home, Sweet Home,” was sung very 
nicely by Johnnie and Nellie, though Harry did 
announce a solo by the full chorus. 

Nine o’clock came so soon that the children 
thought there must be some mistake; but the 
old dress and swallow-tailed coat were hastily 
donned, and “Auld Lang Syne,” in which the 
“audience were respectfully invited to join,” was 
sung with a will, after which the conductor re- 
marked that this was the end, and now it was 








Nellie, Johnnie and Harry live in a country 
parsonage, and do not see as much of the world 
as the children who live in Boston, but I think 
they are quite as contented and happy as those 
who have more opportunity for sight-seeing. 

Not very long ago Cousin Kittie went to visit 
at the parsonage, and although she was so much 
older than the children that little Harry was in- 
clined to call her Aunt Kittie, yet she could play 
and romp with any of them, and quite enjoyed 
their sports and games. 

By-and-by something new in the way of fun 
was called for, and that is how they came to 
have a “parlor concert.” 

The children were keeping house one winter 
afternoon, and Cousin Kittie proposed that they 
prepare for an “entertainment,” and surprise the 
family by a display of home talent. 

Preparations were rushed, and directly after 
o~ the following ticket was handed to Papa Gra- 

ham. 





PARLOR CONCERT. 
Rev. John Graham and Family. 
COMPLIMENTARY. 





It was one of Johnnie’s very best specimens in 
the way of writing, embellished with many flour- 
ishes, and papa, mamma and grandma immedi- 
ately expressed their determination to attend. 

An “Old Folks’ Concert’? was to commence the 
entertainment, and the costumes were quite elab- 
orate, 

When the arrangements were pronounced com- 
plete, Harry gravely announced to his audience 
of three that the first thing would be the sing- 
ing of “Invitation,” by the full chorus. 

The appearance of the “chorus” was quite 
laughable. Cousin Kittie presided at the piano, 
and looked as though she had stepped back forty 
or fifty years. Nellie had on an ancient dress, 
which was found packed away in the “back 
chamber,” while a huge white night-cap, and a 
pair of grandma’s glasses, gave her a far more 
ucient appearance than grandma herself, who 








bed-time. 
| The entertainment was pronounced a com- 
| plete success, and the performers were cordially 


| invited to give another “parlor concert’? at some 
| future time. 
| a +e 


CURIOUS OLD PROVERBS RE- 
GARDING JANUARY. 


If the grass grows in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for tall the year. 

A January spring is worth naething. 

Under water dearth, under snow bread. 

March in Janiveer, 

January in March I fear. 

If January calend be summerly gay, 

*Twill be winterly weather till the calends of May. 
The blackest month in all the year 

Is the month of Janiveer. 





——-=$e— 


For the Companion. 
PUSSY’S BREAKFAST. 


“There’s Peter coming in with the milk. See 
pussy, mamma, how she follows him and rubs 
against him and rubs against his boots!” 

“Yes, she knows her breakfast’s coming. 
Grandpa had a large gray cat that always went 
to the barn with him when he milked. 

“She knew the milk-pail from all the others 
that were used in the house. If he took that 
pail, no matter what time in the day, she would 
follow him. 

“One morning he took a smaller pail and went 
to the barn. Pussy stayed in the house; but she 
saw him come back with the milk, and she was 
always afterwards on the watch at milking-time. 
She did not lose it again. 

“She used to sit by grandpa’s side while he 
was milking, and sometimes she was rather im- 
patient for her share. 

“One day, when she came close to the pail, he 
milked a little right down in her face. Some 
went into her mouth, and she sputtered a little; 
but she would not be frightened away, and she 
soon learned to take the milk in this way from 
the cow. 

“Cats like milk much better when warm than 
cold; and this pussy liked it so much, when she 
learned to get it without choking, that grandpa 
always afterwards milked some into her mouth.” 

“What a funny cat!” 

“Yes, I think she was. 
a true one.” 


It is a short story, but 
M. 0. J. 


————_— + or-- 





THERE were two stones side by side in a heap, 
and one was boasting that it was much bigger than 


For the Companion. 


CONUNDRUM. 





What General does this little lady most admire? 
She evidently thinks the brig a dear, (Brigadier). 
L. 
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For the Companion, 


A CHILD’S QUESTION. 
“Who paints them, mamma?” my Lily said, 
Glad sweet Lily, whose four bright years 
Have passed so lightly over her head, 

A lovely April of smile and tears. 


She picked the leaves from the garden walk 

Dyed in scarlet and gold and brown, 

And asked, in her pretty baby-talk, 

“Who paints them, mamma, and throws 
down ?” 


them 


Ah, child, the puzzle is mine and thine! 
The daisy breaks from the rough brown sod. 
The red leaf drops, and the snow-flakes shine, 
And the answer of all is—God! 

MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


——--- +0 





A LITTLE GIRt asked her sister what was cha- 
os, that her papa read about. The elder replied, “It 
is a great pile of nothing, and no place to put it in.”’ 














Riddles, and How to Solve Them. 
DIAMOND PUZZLES. 


In solving a Diamond Puzzle notice first whether 
the central word (or longest) be of five, seven or 


nine lettersin length. If five, indicate on your pa- 
per with dots the diamond, thus— 


For example in solving, here is a late one of five 
letters— 
A consonant, 
Something to catch fish, 
A kind of riddle, 
A liquid measure, 
A consonant, 


Take first the definition of which you are most 
sure. 
Something to catch fish, — the second defini- 
tion, must be a word of three letters, (as you will 
see by your dotted diagram the second place always 


is). 
lf three letters, it cannot be “hook,” “bait” or 
“geine’’; it is probably “net.” 
it (across, and down, as in a square word). 
NET 
DP oe 
. 


This gives you the second letter of the “riddle,” 
(which is also your longest and central word,) e, and 
ou try “rebus,’’ because that has e for the second 
etter, and contains five letters (as your dots require) 
—and you have 


2 
R US 


Ae 
eaGeby 


which only leaves one letter, which you see at once 
by inserting an n, gives your “liquid measure,” tun, 
and your a 1 is plet 





R 
E 
E 

U 
Ss 


Like word square, diamond puzzles may be poeti- 
cal or pictorial. The process of solution remains 
the same in every case. 

I have been thus particular because some find a 
special difficulty in solving these squares and dia- 
monds, and it is hard, in explaining, to put yourself 
in the beginner’s place. 

I remember well how utterly impossible it once 
looked to me to solve the enigmas beginning, “I am 
a word of so many letters. My, first, third, ninth,” 


fof | 


R 8 


REZ 
4 





the other. But the stone-breaker, observing its 
size, broke it into pieces, and the other was the big- 
gest, after all. Greatness has its disadvantages. 








&c., untilan older friend told me how to set down, 





Examples. 
1. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In this example the fifth and sixth words are 


rather hard to guess, but after the other words are 
supplied, there is little to be studied out upon them. 
A consonant. 

What brothers often call their sisters, 

Belong to chairs. 

A precious stone. 

A garment worn by Roman women, 

Scotch for crystallized vapor. 

The beginning of death. L. M. 


€ 
2. 
RHYMED DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
1 A letter denoting the quality “best” ; 
2. A term used by printers, which soon can be 
guessed, 

3. A fine kind of glass used for gems’ imitation ; 
4. You will find what this means when you learn 
navigation. . 

5. A city in tans (‘tis in Holland, I know); 

6. If you ask a horse-jockey, my use he'll soon 
show. 

7. This word means to clothe; to invest; to endow; 
8. An opening, or breach, in a fence—guess it now. 
9, This Tast letter stands for g¢ number quite large: 
And now, little folks, the whole thing’s in your 
charge. 3 NDIANA, 


A DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

We sometimes have diamond puzzles like the fol- 
lowing, but we do not consider them as perfect, and 
they are not so readily guessed as when the words 
reading from the left or downward are the same. 
In the present case, two distinct diamonds are 
formed by the same letters, according as you read 
the words perpendicularly or horizontally. 

1. A consonant, but a bird’s name in sound; 
2. A part of an animal next to the ground,— 
3. A very small surface oft seen on a gem; 
4. Go to Wall Street, New York, and you'll quick- 
ly find them,— 
5. Speculation is this, nine times out of ten; 
6. A lettuce oft sold by gardening men; 
7. A letter, in sound like an Englishman’s hen. 


TP oUp ero 


Now commence at the left and downward you 
spell 

1. A consonant; ’tis an insect known well. 

2. The next is quite distant, like far distant climes; 
3. Caused the loss of much money, and very hard 
times. 

4. A President this, who favored hard money; 

5. Four of these make a month, whether cloudy 
or sunny. 

6. What you must all do to study this out; 

7. A letter as crooked as a mountainous route. 


4. 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 








J.P. B. 


In solving this, make the dots as directed before, 
remembering that as in all diamond puzzles the 
first and last word must be composed of a single let- 
ter. In this case the central word has seven letters, 
and is the same read downwards or horizontally. 


5. 

Still another form of the same kind of puzzle is 
called the Hour Glass Puzzle. The only difference 
is that in this case the dots which you make in de- 
ciphering it are arranged in this way— 


es ee 28 


The central word, instead of the first and last, being 
of a single letter. 
AN HOUR GLASS PUZZLE. 

1, What boys like in summer; 

2. What the farmer does in spring; 

3. Abbreviation of a country in Asia; 

4. The second vowel; 

5. What we should do with our talents; 

6. Conducive to health ; 

7. The cause of Daniel’s punishment. 

The central word downward is what we should 
ever practise. 


i, 





Conundrums, 


Why are children like jellies? As they are mould- 
ed, so will they turn out. 

Why is a doctor better taken care of than his pa- 
tients? When he goes to bed somebody is sure to 
rap him up. 

hen is a carpenter like a circumstance? When 
he alters cases. 

What sort of a day would be a good one to run for 
acup? A muggy one. 

When does a farmer double up a sheep without 
hurting it? When he folds it. 

hy are circus-horses such slow goers? Because 
they are taught-’orses (tortoises). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





| first, all the figures, and try each little word in its 
| place, under its figure. hen Jo, it was easy as a 
| sum in addition. 


1, WAteL 3 BOAST 
ACRE OPINE 
IRON AIDER 
LENS SNEER 

TERRA 

2 DECAY 
ELATE & DEW 
CALLA EYE 
ATLAS WED 
YEAST 
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many - : 
SORROW FOR KILLING A BIRD. 

I remember once, in my boyhood, trying my 
skill in archery, by shooting at a song-sparrow that 
was singing sweetly on an apple tree. To my utter 
surprise the arrow hit the mark, and the bird fell 
from the tree to the ground. I ran to pick him 
up, proud of my achievement, But when the bird 
was in my hand, its little life gone, its song forever 
ended by the cruel shot, tears came freely into my 
eyes, and I would have given all my pocket-money, 
and the bow and arrow thrown in, to undo the cruel 
act. I never hear a song-sparrow to this day with- 
out a pang of remorse at my boyish sin. 

In the life of Dr. Todd a similar incident is relat- 
ed: “I used to throw stones, and as I had no other 
boy very near me, I threw them till I became quite 
accurate. One day I thought I would try my skill 
on old Phebe, that had built her nest for seven 
years in the same place. I founda nice stone, and 
poising my arm, threw it with my utmost skill. It 
struck poor Phebe on the head, and she dropped 
dead. 1 was sorry the moment I saw her fall; but 
it was all done, All day long her mate came round 
and called ‘Phebe, Phebe,’ in tones so sad that it 
made my heart ache. The stone rebounded and hit 
me. How deepa wound it made in my memory! 
For fifty years I have carried it, and I would make 
great sacrifices to-day if I could undo that one 
deed.” 

_ 
SUICIDE BY A ROOSTER, 

Young poultry raisers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing story. Many a flogged rooster seems ashamed 
to show himself to his harem of hens; but we have 
never heard of acase before where the shame was 
80 intense as to provoke suicide. Thomas J. Roach, 
of San Jose, California, tells the story of one of his 
fowls: 

He purchased, several months ago, a lot of fine 
cropple-crowns, which he kept aloof from his less 
aristocratic fowls, in asmall yard. The chief of this 
family was a large black bird, of an exceedingly 
hanghty disposition. He was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, till a week since; when’ Mr. Roach procured 
a white bird of the same breed, and turned it into 
the yard among the Me ee tn age The two male 
birds immediately joined battle, which, after a gal- 
lant display of courage by both contestants, resulted 
in the defeat of the black cropple. 

The unsuccessful bird took its defeat sorely to 
heart. In fact, life was no longer worth possessing 
since honor had departed. The bird was seen trying 
to kill itself with its own spurs, Not succeeding, it 


investigation proved to the old gentleman that the 
elvar glass had deceived him, and he withdrew to 
another car, 
—- 
WELL DONE, 
Women living on the frontier, or in regions infest- 


ed by wild beasts, cannot indulge in the luxury of | 


| “nerves,” as do their more favored sisters of tle cit- 
jies. Hardship, exposure to dangers, and a healthy 
| physical condition, fit them to mect bravely what- 
| ever Providence may permit to come upon them. 
| The Guadaloupe Telegraph tells the following inci- 
| dent of a woman living near Santa Maria: 


She resides at the edge of the mountains, and was 
| engaged in hanging out clothes to dry in the even- 
ing. Whether she wore a pull-back dress, in regular 
washerwoman style, we know not; but all of a sud- 
den, she felt a serious pull back behind with claws 
to it, in the shape of something that had leaped up- 
on her shoulders. The startled woman at once flung 
her arms around to “the fire in the rear,” and grap- 
|pling her unknown adversary, hurled it to the 
ground, where she held it, while she pounded it on 
the head in true pugilistio style. The animal soon 
threw up the sponge, having found that for anything 
that scratches, woman is more thana match. The 
victor, having procured a light, discovered that 
she had bravely gone in and done for a large-sized 
| wildcat. 
cnenmiienaiimirinaes 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

Some of our readers may have mused over the 
passage in Matt. 6:33.—“But seek ye first the king- 
}dom of God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” wondering whether 
it meant that we should be rich, with plenty to eat, 
and abundance of new clothes. The following illus- 
tration may throw light upon the words: 


Once there was a powerful and wealthy king, full 
of care and very unhappy. He heard of 2 man 





| famed for his wisdom and piety, and after diligent 
| search, found him in a cave on the border of a wil- 


| derness. 


| “Holy man,” 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 


| 





aid the king, “I come to learn how 
I may be happy.” 

Without making a reply, the wise man led the 
king over arough pathway, till he brought him in 
front of a high rock, on the top of which an eagle 
had built her nest. 

“Why has the eagle built her nest yonder?” he 
asked the king. 

“Doubtless,” answered the monarch, “that it might 
be out of danger.” 

“Then imitate the bird,” said the wise man. 
“Build thy home in heaven, and thou shalt have 
peace and happiness.” 

an 


IMPERTINENT, 


The want of good breeding and of gentlemanly 
habits may appear at church, as well asin society. 
A marked instance of this kind recently occurred in 
Danielsonville, Conn., told by the Transcript of that 
place : 


A few Sabbaths since, when a stranger preacher 
occupied one of our village pulpits, and was nearly 
through a masterly discourse, some one in the audi- 
ence took out his watch, and taking pains to be scen 
by the minister, opened the case, and after looking 
for a moment to see what time it was, snapped it to- 
gether with a report that was heard by many in the 
audience. The preacher, evidently annoyed, stopped 
short in his remarks, and taking out his watch, 
opened it, sharply saying, “I have only preached 
twenty-five minutes,” and then went on and finished 
his discourse, which was a short one, so there was 
little reason for the intended rebuke tothe minister. 
If the stranger had been dragging for an hour 
through an uninteresting effort, there might have 
been some excuse for the impertinent snap judg- 


ment. 
ee 


A CHINESE PAPER. 

The slow, conservative, stand-still character of the 
Chinese nation, which for a thousand years has 
made little or no progress, is illustrated by this fact: 

The Pekin Gazette has been established over one 
thousand years, and probably the present numbers 
are exact counterparts of the first it issued, ten 
paces, 4x8 inches, and has a yellow cover, on which 

ts name is printed. Itis the only native ro cir- 
culating in a kingdom of four hundred and fourteen 
million souls, among a people who have a literature 
which is vaster in its influence than that of any other 
nation. It is exclusively confined to official notices. 


a 
TO CURE WARTS, 
Those troublesome and disfiguring excrescences,— 


warts,—may be cured, it is said, by the following 
prescription: 


Take a small piece of raw beef, steep it all night 


tried to jam its head under a gate, but also failed. | in vinegar, cut as much from it as will cover the 


it thon flew upon a barrel half filled with rain wa- 
ter, and after carefully surveying the situation, 


wart, and tic it on it; if the excrescence is on the 
forehead, fasten it on with strips of sticking plaster. 


lunged into the cask, Mr. Roach ran out, and} It may be removed in the day, and put on every 


ound the bird with its wings closely folded to its 

side, its beak open, and apparently endeavoring to 
repress the natural struggles at self-preservation ; 
and being beyond recovery, was dispatched with an 
axe, to fit it for the table. 


a 


IMAGINARY SUFFERINGS, 


| 
A large part of the suffering of this world comes | 


through disordered nerves, which excite the imagi- 
nation, and create a sense of pain where there is 
hone. 
posed draught at night from a broken pane of glass, 
but found in the morning that his cold was needless, 
as the window had been mended. 


Sane way. 


An old gentleman, Wrapped up in a heavy cape | 


coat, was sitting near the stove in a car on the East- 
ern Railroad the other day, trying to keep warm, 
After the train had started and got about as far as 
the Boston and Maine crossing, the old gentleman 
was observed to glance across the aisle rather ner- 
vously, then begin shivering and wrapping his cloak 
closer around him. At last, with virtuous indigna- 


Aman once took a severe cold from a sup- | 


The Boston Ad- | 
vertiser tells how a passenger in a car suffered in the | 


| night. In one fortnight the wart will die and peel 
| off. Tho same prescription, it is said, will cure 
corns. 


pee 


PEOPLE said she was pretty, elegantly dressed, 
; and all that; but when she said “You hadn’t ought- 
er,” they grew as cold as ice. 


INVIOLABLE fidelity, good humor and complacen- 
cy of temper, outlive all the charms of a fine face, 
and make the decay of it invisible. 


“WHAT are you about?” inquired a lunatic of a 
cook, who was industriously picking the feathers 
from a fowl. 

“Dressing a chicken,” answered the cook. 

“1 should call that undressing,” replied the crazy 
fellow. 


“As TO opening oysters,’ said Old Hurricane, 
“why, nothing's easier, if you only know how.” 

“And how’s how?” inquired Straight. 

“Scotch snuff,’ answered Old Hurricane, very 
sententiously; “Scotch snuff; bring a little of it 
ever so near their noses, and they will sneeze their 
| lids off.” i 


A TRAVELLER was lately boasting of the luxury 
of arriving at night, aftera hard day’s journey, to 
| partake of a well-cut ham, and the left leg of a 


tion expressed all over his face, he rapped his neigh | goose. 


bor opposite on the shoulder with his cane, and said, 


in anything but dulcet tones, “Here, shut that win- | lee? 
dow down! You'te old enough to know better than | 


keep that window up sucha day as this! A slight 


“Pray, sir, what is the peculiar luxury of a left 
“Sir, to conceive its Inxury you must find that it 
is the only Ieg that is left,” 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 
Dull, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, 
discharges fulling from the head into the throat, some- 


times profuse, watery and acrid, at others, thick, tena- | 


cious, mucous, purulent, bloody, and putrid; the eyes are 
| weak, watery, and inflamed; there is ringing in the ears, 
| deafness, hacking or coughing to clear the throat, expec- 
toration of offensive matter, together with scabs from 
ulcers; the voice is changed, :nd has a nasal twang, the 
breath is offensive, smell and taste are impaired; there is 
a sensation of dizziness, mental depression, hacking 
cough, and general debility. Only a few of the above- 
named symptoms are, however, likely to be present in any 
one case. There is no disease more common than Catarrh, 
and none less understood by physicians. 
DR. SAGE'S CATARRH REMEDY 

is, beyond all comparison, the best preparation for Catarrh 
ever discovered. Under the influence of its mild, sooth- 
ing, and healing properties, the disease soon yields. The 
Golden Medical Discovery should be taken to correct the 
blood, which is always at fault, and to act specifically 
upon the diseased glands and lining membrane of the 
nose. The Catarrh Remedy should be applied warm with 
Dr. Pierce’s nasal Douche,—the only instrument by which 
fluids can be perfectly injected to all the passages and 
chambers of the nose from which discharges proceed. 


importance of checking a cough or “SLIGHT COLD,” which 
would yield to a mild remedy; if neglected, often attacks 
the lungs. Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give sure and 
almost immediate relief. Com. 


| Foreign Stamps and Albums GIVEN AWAY, 
Send stamp for anes to C. F. BUSWELL, Stamp 
Importer, Montpelier, Vt. 49—1t 





CATARRS. DEAFNESS, CONSUMPTION, 
| positively cured by the New Method. Consultation 
| free by mail. Can be used at home. Visit to N.Y. not 
| necessary. Address 2. Medical Director, 


| 8 W l4th Street, New York. 4-It 
iq* * e VISITING CARDS = * 

| CARDS ~# FoR 35 CENTs, 2 ASE 
| or 50 without case for 25cts. Send stamp for samples of 
| Glass, Damask, Acquaintance, etc. Agents wanted. Out- 
fits, 25cts. Frexcn & Rounpy, Brockton, Mass. 4—]3t 


R EADER. you can save money by ordering all 








(all) your Papers and Magazines through our 

club agency at reduced rates. Get our catalogue 

atonce. NELLIS Bros., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
(er 'We give club rates on this paper. 4—It 


JLLUSTRATED ATALOGUE and 1? elegant 
samples of Visiting Cards, including Parisian, 
Repp, Damask, Glass, etc., for 2 three-cent stamps. Over 
100 styles. Agent’s outfit, 25 cts. C.W.Kyicut & Y. 
Providence, R. I. 4—2t 
20 ORNAMENTAL CARDS, 5 designs, 10 cts.; 
20 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts.; 20 Acquaintance 
Cards, 10 cts., postpaid. Agents wanted everywhere, 
For outfit send 3-ct. stump. Address L, Jonis & Co., 
Nassau, Renns Co., N. Y. 4—3t 
GENTS WANTED. Fancy Visiting Cards, 
Snowflake, Marble, Damask, Repp, Glass, Plaid, 
etc., over 50 styles. 50 samples with your name, li cents, 
Biank cards for printers, cheap. Samples 10 cts. 
4—It J. W. BeLcuer, Holbrook, Mass, 


THE ELOCGUTIONISTS ANNUAL 


for 1876 (200 pages), will be sent petal on receipt of 35 
cents. J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, 1418 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 4-4 
4, FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
ov paid, tor 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
100 styles. Agents wanted. 
49— A. 











EmptoyMest of any kind for all. Nat. EMPLOYMENT 


AGENCY, Madison, Ind. Com. 
per day at home. Samples worth $1, 


$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$12 a@ day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Angusta, Maine. 40—ly 


10) CENTS ayear, postpaid.—Fashion journal. 
quarterly paper. H.E.WA N, Westfield, Mass. 
VRANSPARENT CARDs.,_ Raresubjects. 5 for 

25cts. Jas. A. RUSSELL, New Bedford, Mass. 4—Itp 











Large 


FOREIGN STAMPS VERY CHEAP. Price- 
list free. W. W. Puair, Box 27, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1 MOUNTED, oiled and varnished chromos for 25 
ets. W. A. MORRIS, Davenport, lowa, L. Box 373. 
»TAMPS,—Send for agents’ circulars. Naumkeag 
7 Packets. W. A. ASHBY, Salem, Mass. —lt 








OOT LATHES FOR SALE. Address Wm. E. 
3 Lewis, Cleveland, O. Catalogucs Free. 4—It 
FREE 5 Foreign Stamps, Cirenlars and Price Lists. 
J e STAR Stamp Co., Box 204, Swanton, Vt. 5—It 

ATS AND MICE are effectually destroyed by the 
) use of Parson & Co’s Exterminator. eS 
50 SPLENDID CALLING CARDS, in tints, with 
name, sent for 25 cts. Samples sent for a 3-cent 
stamp. J. MINKLER & CO., Nassau, » & 2 
DEAFNESS | Hearing restored. A grand invention. 
« By one who was deaf. Circulars free. 


Drs. Dimock, Wetherill & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 4—2teow 


3] MORE SITUATIONS for Bookkeepers and 
Telegraphers. Salary while learning. Sené stamp 
to Buckerr Bus. and TEL. COLLEGE, Sandusky. O 


ENTENNIAL CARDS. New thing. Agents 
wanted. Samples for stamp. H. F. Damon, New 
Bedford, Mass. 4—St 


LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark elothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 cts, 
Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 39-1 


$300 a 


IVE AGENTS WANTED to sell the most useful 

book ever printed. For circulars, terms, etc., address 
4—2t D. H. SPOFFORD, Lynn, Mass. 

ISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, $1 00 $1 50, $2 00, 

$3 00, $500. Send stamp (not postal card) for circu- 

lar to WALTER A. ALLEN, Springfield, Mass., P. O. Box 234. 


& month to energetic men and women every- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Ii. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nick BRistot 
Carps and sent post-paid for only 
15 cents. No agents wanted. We give patrons the com- 


mission, 
4 STANDARD CARD Co., Brockton, Mass, 


PERRY'S MUSICAL CABINET, 


For January, contains 8 pieces of music, worth in sheet 
form $285; 24 pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Copies sent by mail for 25 cts. prepaid. JOHN F. PERRY 
& CO., 538 Washington Street, Boston. 





4—5t 


50 Fine White Rag Visiting —_ or 
; “ 25 Plaid, neatly printed, 25 cts. Glass 
[fears] Cards, 25 ets. per dozen. Samples of all 
styles for 3-ct. stamp. AGENTS wanted. Outtit 60 styles, 
Bets. Try us. J.A.MorRILt, Fulton, N.Y.  4—4tp 
SILVER PLATED WARE GIVEN AWAY. 
WO —4y ne:tly printed Visiting Cards with your name 
on them, sent on receipt of 20 cts. 1000 Agents want- 
ed. Beiles large commissions we give away elegant 
~ ces of F lated ware. Send 3-c. stamp for samples and 
i 


st of prizes. STEV & Bros., Northford, Conn. 4—2tp 


RIC ENGINE, with two cells 

battery Frictional Electric Machine, with ex- 

erimental atiachments, $6. Interesting scientific toys. 

Pocket Telegraph Sounders, 30, 50 and 75 cts , including 

Morse Alphabet. R.W. Pors, Western Union Building, 
New York. P.O. Box 5278. 4-11 


8300 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 25 cts, 
The Original 250 Assorted Pictu es, 25 cts. 
100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 cts. 

PHELPS BROS. & CO., 


4—26teow _____—sLomparp, Itt. 


NYBODY sending me their name and address, with 

25 cts. in script, I will send them their name nicel 
printed on one dozen Crromo Carns, all different. Lael 
card contains achromo. Only house in America in this 
line. Agents make big wages. Samples and terms for 10 
cts, Address Gro. D. BurTON, New Ipswich, N. H. 


fAIRY ELE 
» $9. 


and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices; views illus- 
trating every subject. for Parlor Entertainments and Pub- 
lic Exhibitions. ays will on_a@ small investment. 
72-page Illustrated Catalogue free. MCALLISTER, Mf'g 
Optician, 4) Nassau 8t., New York. 4—1t 





‘PY HE DUMB SPEAK! A covy of Whipple’s 
ome School Journal, with full information, 
free. J.&Z.C. Wuirr_Le & Co., Mystic River, Ct. 
G ENUINE FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
¥J.M. Cnvte & Co., Station A, Boston, Mass. Large 
stock. List »nd scarce stamps sent free on application. 


N ACTIVE MAN WANTED to manage the ex- 
clusive s vles of Stanle Goods inevery county. Callor 
address N. Y. TOBACCO CO., 145 Reade Street, N. Y. 


ISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 

seldom fails to cure a cough or cold. The genuine 
has the signature of “I. Butts’ on the wrapper. 50 cts. 
and $1 a bottle. 4—It 


CENTENNIAL. A set of 5 beautiful lithographic 
views of the Centennial buildings will be mailed to 
you on the reccipt of 10 cts. and a 3-ct. stamp. Gro. W. 
Marks, 141 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4—It 
AGENTS 20 Elegant Oil Chromos, mounted, size 9x11, 
for $1. NOvVELTIEs and Ciromos of every 
description. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANTED, AGENTS.—Canvassers should secure 
territory at once for The Life and Public Services of 
Henry Wilson, by Rev. Elias Nason. For terms address 
~ Publisher, B. B. RussE 1, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 














TAMPS, 35 varieties, 10 c.; 75 varieties, 20 c.; 150 va- 
W? rieties, 75 c.; 225 varieties, $1 50; 400 varieties, $3. U.S. 
current complete set of 13, only 15¢. Special offers made 
on receint of Stamp. Nothing free. L. Perkins, 316 
South llth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4—It 

RNITHAUTOGRAPHIC ALBUM.—In Tur- 
key Morocco, to close, $2 00, post-paid; former price 
$250. For full particulars, see advertisement in the 
Companion of December 9th. JoHN F. WALTERS, 20 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 4—It 
10 VARIETIES Foreign Stamps, 28 cts.; 50 vari- 
eties, 13 cts. New Descriptive Price Catalogues, 
25 cts. Lists sent for Stamps. Genuine U. S. 1857 large 
cents, 50 cts. Bracket Saws, 20cts. per dozen. GILBERT 
D. KINGMAN, New Bedford, Mass. 4—Itp 


20 Snowflake or Damask Cards, with name. 20 cts.; 


or 20 Acquaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 
cts. Outfit in 25 styles, 10 cts.; 20 Blank a ee a 
Yr. 4ti 














cts.; or 20 Mixed Cards, with name, 5 styles, 10 
Address J. B. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y 
per day. Two entirely new articles; salable as 
H. B. WHITE & CO., 

4—4t 
A goods to DEALERS. No 
| @ peddling from house to house. 
OODES SELF-INKING LEVFR PRESS.—Newest, 
¥W cheavest and best, $12 50; including complete ontfit 
| petitors. How to set, aistribute type, work press, and 
| n goid, bronze, and all colors. Send for circular 


5,0 GENTS WANTED! _—__ 
| GQamnles free by mail, with terms for clearing from $5 
WO to $10 
| flour. 
| Newark, N.J. 
Men to travel and sell our 
Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 4-4t 
for Job Office, $35. Also, Self-Inking Treadle Press, $60. 
Medal awarded by Franklin Institute, 1874, over all com- 
i pmné i 
| to WM. A. STEPHENS, 431 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 4-4 


THE SPELLER’S PUZZLE. 

New Game. Just ont for 25 cts. Pack of Ac- 

quaintance Cards. New styles rich, 10 cts.; 50 fine assort- 

ed Visiting Cards for 20 cts. We have all new styles 

Chromo, Glass, Snowflake, etc. Agents wanted. Address 
4—lt M. W. DOWD, Bristol, Conn. 


‘Al ‘All styles from $1 to $350. Type, Cases, 
AMATEU Inks, ete., at low prices. The Best Hol- 


iday Present for boys. Amateur 
PRES TING Printers’ Supply Agency, 57 
Ss 


SSES. Washington St.; Boston. 4—It_ 


STAMPS! DECALCOMANIE! Set of 10 Nor- 

way,15 Denmark, 4 Heligoland, 15 Sweden, 11 Treasury, 

12 Spanish, 7 Interior, at 10 cts. per set. 100 good Conti- 

nentals, 10 cts. 200 very nice Decalcomanie, 25 cts. Pos- 
tage extra. Cheanest listin America, 2 cts. 

J. BEIFIELD & CO., Bgx 384, Chicago, Ill. 


AT A 
PUFF! PUFF!! PUFF!!! 
THE WONDERFUL PUZZLE-BOX, “PUFF!” 
1,000 Rings of Smoke out of this Magical Box. 
Endless amusement for the children. Sent, with full di- 
rections, to any address upon receipt of 25 cts. Agents 
wanted. S.C. A. LoTripGE & Co., 23 Dey Street, N. Y. 


* BEAUTIFUL 5x7 Chromos, 25 cents; 12 pieces half 
dime music, 50 cents; 12 nice lead pencils, 20 cents; 48 
sheets paper, 13 cents; 50 envelopes, 12 cents; 2 joke books, 
15 cents; game of “Authors,” 25 cents; all post-free. Goods 
cheap and fair dealing. A pretty Chromo and Illustrated 
Circulars, 6 cents in stamps. None free. Address now, 
H. F. GILNACK, South Manch r, Conn. 4—Itp_ 


A Assorted Decalcomanie sent for 60 cents. 
4—8t GEO. BOLES, Boston, Mass. 
G LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
W Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30cts Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 4-tf 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARD 


Ss. 
Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 4—3tp 


“I HAVE BUT ONE RFGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide @ 
urchaser. ‘The Centennial Printing 
Press, #2 00. Comnlete Printing Office, 
500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America 


Type, &- 
l= Price 10 cts. Circulars . 
:- D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


ONLY {5 CENTS! 


In order to introduce it into thousands of homes —— 
it is not already known, we will send our great illustrat 
literary and family journal, ““The Cricket on the 

rth,” three months on trial for only 15 cents. 
mammoth 16-nage paper (size “‘Harper’s Weekly”), con- 
taining splendid continued and short stories, sketches, 
poems, etc., ete. Only $1 a year, with elegant premium 
portfolio, “Gems of American Art,” by Aldine Co., «: 
cents without premium. On trial three months for a 
15cts. Write at once to F.M.LUPTON & CO., 37 Par 
Row, New York, 4-3 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














BARNES? \ WORK FOR THE 
COMPANION. 


our Premiums and Presents. 





The subscribers to the Companion have 
never had so liberal offers made them, to in- 
duce efforts to obtain new subscribers to the 
paper, 4s they have had this year. 

The value of the Presents that will be 
given next July to our friends who obtain 
the largest number of new names up to that 
time, will be over six thousand dollars. 

One hundred of the subscribers of the 
Companion, will obtain in Presents this ex- 
trordinary amount of money. 

Who will it be? 

Will you be one of the number? 

Make an earnest effort. Only 204 new 
names secured, last July, a beautiful Chick- 
ering Piano, worth $559. Only 79 
pames secured a very rich and choice Gold 
Watch, worth $150. And only 13 new 
names secured a fine Silver Watch, worth 
$16. 

Besides these Presents, a valuable Premi- 


new 


wn was given for each new name. Here is 


aprofitable way to spend your time. 

There are nearly six months left between 
now and next July in which to work for a 
Prize. Solicit your friends and acquaint- 
ances to induce them to take the paper. 
Be enthusiastic about it, and hopeful and 


determined. Perseverance always wins. 


The Companion was never so acceptable a 
paper to young people and older ones as it 
istoday. This should encourage you. 


+> 


“YOU HAD BETTER STOP.” 

A correspondent is reminded by the account 
ofthe origin of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” given 
ina recent number of the Companion, of an in- 
cident that occurred, some five years ago in 
Truckee, Cal. He writes: 

“Quite early one morning a man came into the 
barroom of the hotel where I was stopping. 
Calling for a drink, he remarked that he used to 
feed, curry and harness four horses before tak- 
ing his morning dram, but it was a hard thing 
do, He added, with an oath, that he wouldn’t 
do it again, 

“The bar-keeper, looking at him, in apparent 
astonishment, replied,— 

“Well, if you have got so far that you cannot 
feed, curry and harness four horses until you get 
jour dram, I think you had better stop.’ 

“With a chopfallen countenance, but without 
rplying, the man stepped out. I thought that 
perhaps this bar-keeper — possibly other bar- 
keepers—might not be wholly nngetacipled and 
lard-hearted. Yet the question came, “How can 
‘man stand behind the counter and deal out 


that which brings premature death to thou- 
sands ?”? 





LETTING THE ANIMALS LOOSE. 
The projector of a menagerie in Paris, in order 
Wadd to the attraction of his show, is in the 
labit, at the close of the performances, of letting 
loose a number of tame and harmless animals 
imong the audience, many of whom are delight- 
ti to caress and fondle them. A writer in the 
Thiladelphia Telegraph thus describes the same: 
First came three men, bearing on their shoul- 
‘8 an enormous boa-constrictor, with head 
erect and quivering, darting tongue. Nobody 
cared particularly to touch him, so his bearers 
my around the ring with him and then dis- 





Next came a huge alligator, carried in the 
re way, the first man carefully keeping down 
ls t reatening upper jaw. He was not a popnu- 
valered t either, ‘though many curious individuals 
~~ a to touch his scaly back and dangling 


om came a group of soft-eyed clumsy llamas, 
tay Clandered about and walked over the spec- 

rs, and tumbled on the os and behaved 
a absurdly i in general 


Then the giraffes and the elephant were turned 
loose, and were immensely caressed. A race was 
organized between the elephant and one of the 
giraffes, wherein the former got beaten, and tes- 
tified his sense of his discomfort by a series of 
horrible howls. 

But the great success of the evening were the 


kittens on an exaggerated scale, and all per rfeetly 
wild to be let out for a frolic. As soon as the | 
door of their cage was opened out they all tum- | 
bled down the inclined plank that led to the ring, | 
and all mightily inclined to play. 

They were picked up and patted and hugged 
by everybody who could get hold of one of them, 
their tails were pulled’ and their ears were 
pinched, and they were generally treated with a 
familiarity to which members of the royal lion 
family are totally unaccustomed. 

They took it allin good part, however, growl- 
ing a little sometimes when a royal tail was 
pulled too hard, or a royal ear unduly pinched, 
but never attempting to scratch or bite. After a 
general frolic all round, some of them got under 
the seats, curled themselves up, and went to 
sleep, in a comfortable, domestic-cat sort of fash- 
ion. 

It is an interesting question to me as to what | 


Will they grow up to be ferocious brutes, growl- | 
ing at humanity from behind the bars of a cage, 
or will their baby gentleness and domesticity 
continue? 

—— ne 


A BABY’S SOLILOQUY. 

If babies of a week old could only talk, and 
tell what they think of the new world and its 
mysteries, there would be some passages quite 
as amusing as the following: 


Iam here. And if this is what they call the 
world, I don’t think much of it. It’s a very flan- 
nelly world, and smells of paregoric awfully. 
It’s a dreadful light world, too, and makes me 
blink, I tell you. And I don’t know what to do 
with my hands; I think Pll dig my fists in my 
eyes. No, I won’t. Ill scrabble at the corner 
of my blanket and chew it up, and then Pll hol- 
ler; whatever happens, I'll holler. And the more 
paregoric they give me the louder [Pll yell. That 
old nurse puts the spoon in the corner of my 
mouth in a very uneasy way, and keeps tasting 
my milk herself all the while. She spilt snuff in 
it last night, and when I hollered, trotted me. 
That came of being a two days’ old baby. 
There’s a pin sticking in me now, and if I saya 
word about it, Pll be trotted or fed; and I would 
rather have catnip tea. [ll tell you whol am. 
I found out to-day. I heard folks say, “Hush, 
don’t wake up Emeline’s baby;” and I suppose 
that pretty white-faced woman over on the pii- 
low is Emeline. 

No, I was mistaken; for a chap was in here 
just now and wanted to see Bob’s baby; and 
looked at me and said, “I was a funny little toad, 
and looked just like Bob.”’ He smelt of cigars. 
I wonder who else I belong to. Yes, there’s an- 
other one--that’s “Gamma.” “It was Gamma’s 
baby, so it was.” I declare I do not know who I 
belong to; but I'll holler, and maybe I’ll find out. 
There comes Snuffy with catnip tea. I’m going 
to sleep. I wonder why my hands won’t go 
where I want them to. 











I have founded my business on the belief that the pub- 
lic are anxious to get their seed directly from the grower, 
and_I therefore offer FREE to ev 4 man and woman in 
the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 

garden, or plants a flower-garden, my large, Illustrated 

Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876; it con- 
tains, in addition to be | choicest kinds produced’ in Eu- 

rope, one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable — 
grown on my four — arms. Customers of last 

need not write for it. As the originalintroducer of the 
Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman = uashes, Phinney’s 
Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, a score of other 
new vegetables, I solicit your tronage. All seed sold 
under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out on the first of January. 
4—2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








isthe most beautiful work of the kind in the world, It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustrations, 
and Four Chromo Plates o vas hy gtd entaliy drawn 
and colored from nature. Pri in paper covers ; 
65 cents bound in elegant cloth. , 
Vick’s | Guide, uarterly, 25 cents a year. * 
a3 Addre VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 












A BATTERY & 

Can be made by any one of 

ordinary ingenuity for gold, 

silver and nickel plating, 

and for making electro copies of plaster casts, medal- 
lions, birds, es, etc. Book with diagrams and full 
instructions post-paid for 50 an. .» teaches silvering 


> door-knobs, ete 
T. RAY, Box 185, Ipswich, Mass, 
Red, Blne, Green, Purple, White 
GLASS CARD ! and Yellow. Clear and ryt 
parent. Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen 
tor 15 cts. 50 Acquaintance Cards, l5cts. Something ex- 








tranice, Address J, L, DeHuft, Woburn, Mass, 4—It 


lion cubs, five jolly little fellows, looking like | 


influence the training will have on these speci- | 
mens of a usually intractable and savage race. | 


For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 
Cards you ever saw. In order thas 
you may see what they are, I will 
send by return mail 65, with your 
name neatly printed on them, upon 
receipt of 25 cents and a 3-cent | 
stamp. You will have samples of 
Glass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, | 
Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. | 
The stock shall be first-class. } 
—__—____—_____! have some of the most particular 
| and expert printers to be obtained in the country, and em- | 
ploy no ereren boys to turn off cheap, second-class | 
work. BD gg mong my cards direct from the importers, 
| and by the three hundred thousand. Being carefully 
printed from nickel silver-plated type, the impression is 
| the finest that can be made, and does not show through on 
| the back of the card. I reject quantities of stock that other 
printers would use, and throw away bushels of printed | 
eards that many printers would say are good enough. No | 
blurred or imperfect work leaves my establishment. I 
have many agents who say my cards are the best and 
cheapest they ever saw. I have 66 styles of type that I use 
| for Visiting Cards alone, and more than 50 kinds of cards. 
| Some say they know about fifty places to get cards, and 
| that they prefer my cards and prices to all others. 


PRINTERS 
in all parts of the country are sending me orders, for they 
say I can furnish them on better terms than they can 





2) 
CENTS 





afford to give the same class of work. Every week my | the country, and we want hundreds more. 


cards are growing in favor and popularity, afore than | 
pleased,” *‘Never was so well satisfied before,” are al- 
most unanimous expressions, Try them, and you will say | 
the same. 
| ber the Cards will be sent by return mail, 


W. C. CANNON, 


| 46 Kneeland Street, 
27—lteaJ uOctJanAp Boston, Mass. 


| WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS | 
are themos* beautiful in style 
and perfect in tone ever made. 

The CONCERTO STOP is the 
best ever placedin any Or- 
gan, It is produced by an exe 
tra set of reeds, 
liarly voiced, the EF= 
FECT of which is MOST 
CHARMING and SOUL 
STIRRING, while its 













PURITY of 
YOICING. with great volume of tone; suitablo 
or PARLOR or CHUR 

VATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a finc singing tone, with all 

modern improvements, end are ihe BEST PI-= 
ANOS MADE. These Organs and Pianos are 
warranted for six years, PRICES EXTREME- 
LY LOW for cash or part cash and balance in 
— payments. Second-Hand instruments 


great bargains. Pianos and Organs to rent 
ae paid for as percontracte AGENTS WAN- 
TED. Special inducements tothe trade. A lib- 


eral discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches,Schools, 

Lodges, ec, ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3504 


‘FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


60 varieties, 28c.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations, 25c. 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
from 50c to $25. The Monthly Stamp Circular gives a full 
list of new stamps, description of forgeries, etc.; 50c. 1 
year. Other circulars, 3-ct. stamp. All stamps war- 
ranted genuine. Established in 1866. 


F. TRIFET, 99 Court St, Boston, Mass. 
DU YUUK UWN PRINTING 
reo Self-Inker,; $14 
Tesses m ice 
ie, BE:0o,,. Looe, tora 
Type, Cuts, &e. with book of Pre ie 


trated instructions tor be 4 
Self-Inker. with — st ends = 
M & 











209 Wachineton St., Bostan 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 


‘'GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. hese medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


” PRINTING PRESSES 


From $175 to $350. 13t 
ac 10 cents to W. Y. Edwards, 36 Church St., N.Y. 








; J. W. SCOTT & CO., 
§ Dealers in ee ong, 


walaee" St., NEW = city, 
hoon descriptive pric e-lists, 
Postage stamps, with the ty ape ot 
ete every stamp, price cts. 
Revenue stamps, with a picture of 
a $500 stamp, price 25 cts. Ameri- 
can and foreign silver coins, price 
25 cts. American and Foreign 
cop r coins, price 25 cts. 
irculars free.” 4—3t lem 
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COME ON, CARD AGENTS!!! 
Weare offering good inducements to old men and ma- 

trons, young men ana maidens, boys and girls! 
Ev to send 3-cent 


ONLY FIFTY CEN 
H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


p for our 








stam| 
samples of Xeqvaintance, 4 field. Ornamental Scrolt 
Cards, etc., etc. A neat Card Case, enclosing a pack ef 
35 finely printed Cards, sent ost paid for 35 cts, 
lt A. F, POOL: CO., BROCKTON, Mass, 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


Every young man and woman and boy and girl should 
have this elegant and useful combination for self-instruc- 


tion in Penmanship. By its use a rapid and beautiful 
handwriting may be acquired in a few weeks of pleasant 
study and practice at home, in the office, or at school. 

Nothing of the kind heretofore published has become so 
popular, and attained so great a sale. Thirty-three thou- 
| sand have been published, and the demand _ continues to 
| increase. Hundreds of w ide-awake boys and girls, teach- 
ers, and others, are acting as Agents in different parts of 
It furnishes 
lucrative and pleasant employment during spare hours to 
ih who engage in the business. 

Among the many commendations it has received, we 


Write plainly, and give full address. Remem- | have space but for a very few,—the opinions of the best 


editorial talent in the country. 

‘The editor of the Lowell (Mass.) Courier says: It is “the 
art of elegant by Liye in a nut-she a.” 

Thompson's Bank Note Reporter, of New York City, the 


| official organ of the banks of the United States, in a highly 


pecue | 


_ 


complimentary notice of it, says: 
superior to any we have ever seen.” 

The Camden (N.J.) Press says: “It is peenie regard- 
ed as the most comprehensive, beautifu and instructive 
work on penmanship ever published.” 

The Illustrated Christian Weekly, of New York City, the 
acknowledged leader of the religious press of the U nited 
States, says: “By means of it wonderful improvement can 
be made. We have carefully examined it, and willingly 
add our testimony to its merits.” 

The Jnsurance Monitor, of New York, the largest insur- 
ance journal in the w orld, the authority with the great in- 
surance houses of the large cities which employ eminent 
penmen as policy writers, says in a lengthy notice: “We 
regard him as the most accomplished penman of the day 
laving had the advantage of personal acquaintance wi n 
—_ and personal knowledge of his management of Busi- 

ess Colleges, we speak of that whereof we know.” 


NEW ACENCIES. 
The following Agents, appointed since last advertise- 
ment, have exclusive control of their territory, and will 
supply all who wish the ComPENDIUM to all these places: 


“The penmanship is 


























PE MEI cence aseeiessreceessessnne Brownhelm, Ohio. 
tomes H. O’Brien... -Easthampton, ah 
yeaton .... Portsmouth, N. H, 
Miss Fiora 4 ee eeveeee .. Harrison, ills. 
John H, Parker ........ Kasabeweseee ‘.". Camden, Me. 
Leonard L ED peeweyeseceeswes ..-Lewiston, N. Y. 
Alfred E. Miles....... -Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Mallory’. .. Little Coo! ey, Pa, 
Merritt Smith....°.. ‘Vernon Centre, N. Y. 
> eee er Birmingham, Mich. 
Burnell R. Johnson Gowanda, N. 
POASE.....- SO RCE Eugene, low a. 
no. aanccceessce -- Olanthe, Kan. 
John W. Wentworth. ...Candor, N, 
F. M. Thompson...... -Hiis sville, Ohio. 
Jesse Hesseltine............seeeeeeeeeeeseees Sobetha, Kan. 
E. L. pgeeces ..West Upton, Mass. 
0. BLY - Winchendon, Mass. 


I. R. Mee: andy. 


-Sawyersville, Que. 
Willis J. Clark... 


-Oak Centre, Wis. 

































G. B. Rider Altoona, iowa. 
Warren Buell..... Freeport, Cal. 
John L. Lawrence ( herry Creek, N. Y. 
thir uids0s00ec0nsnsieensenae ‘alumet, Mich. 
Mies E. FERRIS Pry ...00.0ccccesvccvsevess Decatur, Ohio. 
ios ot vneserecsveccccteten cell Allegan, Mich. 
S| Se .Mason City, Iowa. 
Ts |S aee New Salem, Texas. 
Miss A. ase EE 6 ostinvdnwescevssvoreseen Tonica, Ills. 
Ea aA Cani0s Sid aveenicoeiesenweeen Tremont, Pa. 
R. W. Hammond. neeeeneune Vilson, > 

NS ra Wausau, Wis. 
d.T. Hamilton nee -South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Frank 0. Davis West Killingby, Conn. 


G. x i ininsebancet-eseesecesseanianigin Big Rock, lowa. 
E. ‘. K. Albee. .. Dodge City, ’ Minn. 

C. O. Marah.......... “7 Prairie, Wis. 
Oscar L. Sinderhauf. Holyoke, Mass. 


Edward Depue.. 


‘VAlgansee, Mich. 
Lewis A. Tyson 


Mastoutah, Ills. 
- Denmark, lowa. 
.. Webster C ity, lowa. 
‘West Berkshire, Vt. 

eoaenea Cortland, N. Y. 
-.. Woodland, Mich. 
..Middletown, Ohio. 
-bietitaia Bedford, Ohio. 
‘ ioe SNe Ohio. 

.- Indianola, lowa. 

... Coldw ater, Mich. 
.. Black River, N.Y. 


K. 8. De: 
Hadley Haight. 
ohn G. a 
H.C. Ca 
y E. "Blickinger.. 
E. J. Badgley........ 
O. W. Folsom.. 
George Lee .... 
J. k. Leasure . 
Johnnie French.. 


eueenseneh eal red Seong Cc al. 


tul 
Willie A. Cummings 
~= Clara M. Badger. 


J.G.and G. W. Vaughan.. Hopkinton, R. L. 
John Davies...........000008 -.e---Ashley, Pa. 
3 3 eee eee North Eaton, Ohio. 


PS NE hic ravitetiepensaencna dens East Bend, Ills, 


We find it impossible to publish a full list each month in 
the limited space of one columnin the Fouth’s Companion. 
Commencing with the February number, a complete list 
of New Agencies will be given in THE PENMAN’s GAZETTE, 
a paper i by us, and which circulates in every 
State and Territory and the Dominion of Canada. It is 
beautifully illustrated, filled with interesting reading- 
matter, and costs only 5 cts. per year. To Compendium 
Agents, and others who have purchased the C cpentiem, 
we will send it one year, postpaid, for only 50 cts. 





EADER, is there an Agent in your place? If there 
sou will, of course, purchase the Compendium of _—, 
7 save time and postage in writing tous. Butif there 
is no agent there that you know of,—and you will be sure 
to Fagg | if there is,— send to us (enc losing one dollar, the 
e of the work), and we will forward it immediately, 
ae Ref with full particulars of the Agency, how to work 
ae &c., You can make more money in this than 
~ hyn business, If another is before you, we will 
elt er return your dollar, or send _ the Compendium 
without the Agency, as you may wish. 





If you reside a thousand miles distant, 6 age peed that 
your letter with enclosure will reach us safely, if you reg- 
ister or send money-order. It costs but a few cents more. 


AC 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


0G If you do not get returns from your letter within 
‘ten days, at the farthest, please write again. 





nee Ponman‘s Gaastte for January is now ready. 
engravings, a beautiful speci- 
po of crunenentel penmanship, and much interestin; 
reading-matter. It is the best paper for young people and 
— eg 

@ cannot send specimen copies free, but w: nd 
them, postpaid, to any one sending Fok Uh te 





The vi} llustrated Compendium Cirewlar, a also a beautifr 


per, though much smaller than the G 
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THE STORY OF A QUILL. 
There is now, or was until very recently, in | 


the city of Buffalo, N. Y., in possession of the | 


heirs of ex-President Fillmore, a quill over three 


feet long, and as large round “as a man’s | 


thumb.” This quill is a curiosity, from its size, 
and because of its history. 

Fifty-two years ago, when the great and bril- | 
liant Henry Clay first proved his right to be con- | 
sidered one of our country’s foremost men, Herr 
Driesbach, the famous lion-tamer, presented him | 
this quill. He had plucked it for a special pur- 
pose from the wing of an enormous condor, cap- 
tured by himself on the Andes 


The purpose was explained by the condition, | 
which was that Mr. Clay should make a pen of | 


it, and write with it his inaugural message when 
he became President of the United States. 


his hands, uncut, ‘until a Constitutional Presi- 
dent wrote a Constitutional Message for all the 
States,” a form of putting the case which was 
well understood by the Whigs of'that time. 

Twenty-eight years passed away, but Mr. 
Clay’s opportunity to make that condor’s quill 
into a pen did not come. During that time he 
was twice a candidate for the Presidency, and 
was twice defeated. 

Four years after his death the editor of the 
Lexington (Ky.) Dispatch, from whose columns 
we glean these facts, received the quill froma 
relative of Mr. Clay, with instructions to present 
it to Millard Fillmore, of Buffalo, who was then 
a candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Fillmore had already served nearly three 
years as President, by accession, after the death 
of Zachary Taylor. As he had been a strong 
partisan of Mr. Clay, the friends of the “Great 
Commoner” hoped to see him elected. 

Mr. Fillmore was, however, defeated, 
great condor’s feather remained uncut. He kept 
it as a sacred relic of Henry Clay. When, in the 
years that followed, any allusion was made to it, 
he would shake his head ominously, and call it 
“the fatal quill.” 

So far as it was connected with the decline of 
agreat political party, there was a propriety in 
so naming that singular keepsake,—the fallen 
feather of a wing that had once soared over the 
Andes. 

When Mr. Grecley was nominated for the 
Presidency, Mr. Fillmore was advised to forward 
to him “the fatal quill;’’? but he declined to do 
so, and the ancient Whig pen, which has waited 
for more than half a century to write “a Consti- 
tutional Message for all the States,’”’ remains still 
unmade, 

President Lincoln’s pen, with which he signed 
the Emancipation of American slaves, is histori- 
cally interesting for what it did. Herr Dries- 
bach’s gift never became a Presidential pen. It 
is historically interesting for what it was meant 
to do, and poetically interesting from its origin, 
—in the grand pinion of a bird that builds its 
nest above the clouds, 


and the 


So 
A HISTORIAN’S HABITS. 


Study and method, industry and regularity, 
must characterize the habits of life of those who 
write histories that will live. An illustration of 
this may be seen in the habits of our American 
historian, Mr. George Bancroft. All his life he 
has been a hard student, and as methodical as 
the workings of a steam-engine. A writer thus 
describes his daily life at Washington, where he 
resides: 


He has always been an early riser, and for 
twenty years, or more, has been in the habit of 
working an hour or two before breakfast. 
Breakfasting at half-past eight o’clock, he goes 
into his library at half-past nine o’clock and 
works regularly until three o’clock, with a short 
intermission for lunch. 
uscript and memoranda, and, 
his thoughts, forgets care and labor for the re- 
mainder of the day. Every pleasant forenoon, 
he can be seen riding Black Elsie, his favorite 
mare. Notwithstanding his age, Mr. Bancroft 
is one of the most graceful and vigorous horse- 
men in the city. He has kept up this habit for 
many years, and during the summers he has 
spent in this country he has generally taken a 
jaunt of three or four hundred miles with Black 
Elsie asgris companion. He has ridden all over 
the scenes of the Revolution, from Ticonderoga 
to the = of the battle of Savannah, where Pu- 
laski fel 

Mr. Sancnott is « good liver, and his dinners 
are noted for richness of viands, but he is tem- 
perate in every way. He has one of the most 
valuable private libraries in the world, his house 
being literally packed with books, pamphlets and 
papers. There are about twenty thousand vol- 
umes in all, comprising works in all languages, 
of all eras, of all branches of literature and 
science. He is quite fastidious in regard to his 
bindings, which are of the richer materials and 
in exquisite taste, 

Among his papers he has transcripts of all the 
archives of every nation on the globe that has 
had any relation whatever with American histo- 
yy, They have been collected by him in France, 


vutting a mark in 


If he | 
failed to be elected, the quill was to remain in | 


Then he drops his man- ; 


| Germany, England, Holland and other countries, 
where lie has always been permitted to make 
copies of any state papers desired. He has, also, 
the originals of many important documents re- 
lating to Revolutionary affairs. One of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s peculiarities in his habit of clipping news- 
| papers. He is a great newspaper reader, and 
| scarcely ever finishes one without find something 


in its columns worthy of a place in his serap- | 
His cyclopedias are mammoth collec- | 


book. 
| tions of newspaper articles, which are pasted in 
| between the leaves under the topics to which 
they refer. 





CATCHING A PRAIRIE FAWN. 


The instinct of our Western antelope in pro- | 


tecting its young, acts in much the same way as 
| the mother instinct of some species of birds. 
| traveller in Kansas, who was aware of this, gives 
| the following example of the beautiful creature’s 


superior cunning: 


We drove along, but had not proceeded more 


fiercely. Of course the foolish dog took 


him({to do; and a fine chase she led him, always 


discourage him and make him turn back. 
We knew at once by her actions that she had 
a fawn near there; and so, while she was leading 


legged beauty, snugly curled up under a tuft of 

grass. As I came upon him he dashed out of 

cover with a shrill, plaintive little “Baa-baa, baa- 
baa,’”’ and, as fawns always do in such cases, be- 
gan running in a small circle. 

Landy, disgusted with his hopeless chase, came 
trotting ‘back, and at once struck in after the 
fawn. “By -and:by Landy overtook him, and tried 
to stop him by pushing him over with his nose, 
This frightened the fawn so badly that he made 
direct for Tip, who was squatting in the long 
grass in wait for him, and rushed joyfully into 
his arms. 

We took the bright-eyed little thing into the 
wagon, and by night he was so tame that he 
w ould follow us around; and when we lay down 
tq sleep on the ground I gave him a corner of my 
bk nket fora bed. At last we got back to Thomp- 
son’s log-house, which stood near the timber; 
and when we went away we gave the fawn to his 
two little girls. I would really like to low 
what ever became of it. 

—_—_——_$_<@o.——___— 
IT WORKS THAT WAY. 

We are afraid that there is quite as much truth 
as humor in this story from the Detroit Free 
Press, though it is sadly true that many are out 
of employment because no man asks them to 
work: 


Yesterday, while fifteen or twenty men were 
sitting in a saloon at the ferry dock, toasting 
their shins and lamenting the hard times, a man 
opened the door and called out,— 

“Who wants work at twenty shillings a day ?” 

Not a person made answer. Some shut their 
eyes and pretended to be asleep, and others were 
busy looking out of the windows. In about five 
minutes another man opened the door and shout- 
~d,— 

“Who wants an easy place in the City Hall?” 

“[ do!” was chorused in tones that made the 
— jar, and every man jumped to his 

eet. 

“So do I!”’ said the man, as he shut the door 
and walked away. 
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A! 


than a mile or two when up sprang an old doe | 
and ran towards Landy, stamping her forefeet | ~ 


after | 
her as hard as he could go—just as she wanted | 


taking care not to leave him so far behind as to | 


Landy away from it, we set about hunting it up. | 
In a few moments I'came across a little slender- 
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| THE WATCHMAN. 


A complete family newspaper. 
the oLpEsT religious weekly IN THE WORLD. 
year, postage free. Sample copies free. 
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artifice, and the capture of her fawn by man’s | 
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For a case of “Asthma, Cough « or Cold that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Circular free. Dr. F. 
W.Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Druggists 
everyw here. Pac kage 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 





treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, eart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin is- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent = mail free of 
on wge to anv one "send- ing their address_ to 
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NATURE'S FACE POWDER 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Brown & 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass, Established 1831. 


WETTING THE BED._—In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wae 
ter is a preventive, For sale by all druggists, 
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The superiority of these extracts consists in their pep. 
Sect purity and great strength. They are wary; ANted fines 
| from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into th 
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